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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  burden  of  social  change  in  an  advancing  technological  age 
has  increasingly  led  the  people  of  this  nation  to  demand  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  post  high  school  education.  By  early  1940  the  established 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  expand  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  space 
necessitated  by  the  increase  in  enrollments.  Many  institutions  raised 
entrance  requirements  to  limit  enrollments.  Other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities broadened  their  programs,  expanded,  or  established  branch  centers 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbers  of  students.  Still  these  insti- 
tutions failed  to  meet  the  needs,  either  in  quantity  or  offerings,  of  a 
large  number  of  people. 

To  fill  this  increasing  gap  between  high  school  and  university, 
many  states  began  to  develop  public  two-year  junior  colleges.  Ini- 
tially, junior  colleges  either  were  upward  extensions  of  high  schools 
or  were  two-year  institutions  formed  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
neighboring  school  districts.  These  institutions,  whatever  their  ori- 
gin, usually  resulted  directly  from  an  attempt  at  the  local  level  to 
fill,  in  terms  of  cost,  proximity,  and  course  offerings,  a need  not 
being  met  by  existing  institutions.  In  1900  there  were  8 junior  col- 
leges enrolling  a total  of  100  students;  by  1950  there  were  50 6 such 
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institutions;  in  i960  there  were  593;  and.  in  1966  nearly  85O  junior  col- 
leges were  in  operation  ( 1 50 » P*  17;  and.  57 » p.  7). 

With  the  increased  aid  to  junior  colleges  provided  by  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1 9^3  * President  Johnson  noted  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  act  would  assist  in  the  development  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  new  community  colleges  a year.  This  could  well  mean  that  there 
will  be  more  than  1 ,000  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  by  1970. 
"Anticipating  an  average  enrollment  of  1,500  students  there  would  be 
1.5  million  students  enrolled  in  public  and  private  junior  colleges  by 
that  time"  (105,  p.  7)»  Based  upon  the  present  figures,  90  per  cent  of 
this  1.5  million  students  would  be  enrolled  in  public  junior  colleges 
with  the  remaining  number  in  similar  private  institutions. 

The  place  of  junior  colleges  in  American  education  is  becoming 
established.  That  their  role  has  not  been  completely  defined  is  only 
to  state  the  obvious  in  an  era  when  the  role  of  all  educational  insti- 
tutions is  changing.  The  growth  and  success  of  the  junior  colleges 
testifies  to  the  general  public  support  given  to  them  and  assures  that 
the  junior  colleges  are  providing  the  type  of  educational  opportunity 
demanded  of  them. 

Premises 

The  problem  proposed  for  this  study  is  to  develop  a master  plan 
for  the  establishment  and  development  of  a system  of  public  community 
junior  colleges  specifically  for  the  State  of  Vermont.  Resulting  from 
the  study  is  to  be  a recommended  program  to  control  and  direct  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  state,  thus  permitting  the  orderly  development  of 
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these  institutions.  In  the  consideration  of  the  plan,  both  the  role  of 
these  institutions  and  their  place  in  the  total  spectrum  of  educational 
institutions  in  Vermont  is  to  be  recognized. 

There  are  three  premises  upon  which  this  study  is  based.  They 

are: 

1.  The  forces  at  work  nationally  which  have  given  rise  to 
expanded  post  high  school  opportunities  in  the  form  of 
public  community  junior  colleges  are  also  at  work,  and 
to  an  equal  extent,  in  Vermont. 

2.  While  Vermont  experiences  these  same  forces  to  much  the 
same  degree  as  the  other  states,  it  also  has  many  unique 
features  which  suggest  caution  in  the  direct  application 
of  the  experiences  of  others  to  Vermont. 

3.  Long-range , educational  planning  is  essential  to  the 
orderly,  efficient  growth  of  an  educational  system,  a 
concept  widely  accepted  in  educational  administration. 


Need  for  the  Study 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  not  been  bypassed  by  the  upsurge  in 
enrollments  in  higher  education.  The  state  has  five  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  educations  one  university,  three  teacher  preparation 
colleges,  and  one  technical  junior  college.  Enrollments  in  these  in- 
stitutions have  been  climbing  steadily,  as  enrollments  have  throughout 
the  nation,  with  694  Vermont  youths  entering  in  19^3»  917  entering  in 
1964»  and  1,111  entering  in  1 9^5  ( 1 64 » p.  2). 

Although  the  rate  of  population  increase  is  less  than  that  of 
the  nation,  the  increase  for  Vermont  is  significantly  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Unemployment  in  the  state  has  been  well  below 
the  national  average  for  the  past  three  years,  and  this  has  placed  in- 
creased demands  upon  the  population  for  skilled  workers.  Although  still 


61.5  per  cent  rural,  the  shift  in  population,  as  it  is  nationally,  is 
toward  the  urban  areas.  The  city  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  leads  the 
nation  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population  growth  ( 1 56 , p.  l). 
Sources  of  livelihood  are  shifting  from  the  traditional  pattern  of  agri- 
culture to  tourism  and  more  sophisticated  types  of  industries.  Due  to 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  within  the  state  and  the  fact  that 
Vermont  neither  contains  nor  lies  close  to  any  major  population  center, 
manufacturers  tend  to  produce  low  volume,  high  quality,  easily  trans- 
portable merchandise.  This  increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  demands  increasing  numbers  of  trained  and  skilled 
personnel  ( 1 53 > p.  4). 

Similar  pressures  for  more  education  for  more  people  have  led 
the  majority  of  states  to  investigate  the  value  of  bringing  low-cost, 
two-year  junior  colleges  to  a large  number  of  people.  In  1 966  forty- 
six  states  had  publicly  supported  two-year  colleges  of  some  type,  and 
two  of  the  remaining  states  had  studies  under  way  (105,  p.  5).  Vermont 
has  one  public  two-year  institution  which  offers  a limited  selection  of 
opportunities  in  technical  education,  but  no  study  has  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  need  for  an  expanded  program.  Also,  no  study  has  been 
developed  to  provide  criteria  for  expansion  and  development  under  the 
permissive  legislation  that  exists. 

All  of  these  factors,  then,  indicate  the  need  for  such  a study. 

If  the  premises  explained  are  valid,  forces  are  already  at  work  which 
will  culminate  in  some  form  of  expanded  higher  education.  In  1 96 1 the 
Vermont  legislature  recognized  these  forces  and  set  the  stage  for  expan- 
sion of  higher  education  by  establishing  the  Vermont  State  Colleges  and 
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giving  it  the  authority  of  approval  and  control  of  all  new  institutions 
of  public  higher  education  (157,  Title  16,  #2171).  However,  no  criteria 
or  procedures  have  been  established  through  which  an  orderly  and  planned 
growth  can  be  accomplished.  This  study  will  develop  a state-wide  master 
plan  for  establishing  two-year  community  junior  colleges  attuned  to  the 
needs  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Limits  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  be  limited  to  a plan  for  the  development  of  a 
state-wide  system  of  comprehensive  community  junior  colleges  for  the 
State  of  Vermont.  It  will  consider  primarily  the  following  phases  of 
junior  college  development:  legislation,  organization,  current  trends, 

finance,  locations,  and  demographic  characteristics. 

Many  factors  exist  which  influence  such  a study.  Such  elements 
as  existing  legislation,  existing  institutions  of  higher  education, 
student  characteristics,  and  public  education  policy  will  weigh  heavily 
in  recommendations  made  as  a part  of  this  study.  Each  recommendation 
will  be  considered  for  its  effect  on  the  development  of  the  over-all 
plan. 

An  additional  limitation  is  recognized  in  that  while  the  experi- 
ences of  other  states  will  be  relied  upon,  the  study  will  not  be  a re- 
port on  the  plans  and  experiences  of  other  states.  Rather,  their  ex- 
periences and  plans  will  be  included  only  after  review  and  modification 
assure  their  appropriateness  for  the  State  of  Vermont. 
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Source  of  Materials 

The  lack  of  basic,  valid  research  in  many  of  the  vital  areas  of 
junior  college  growth  and  development  somewhat  limits  the  availability 
of  resource  materials.  The  wide  diversity  of  organizational  patterns 
and  the  tremendous  growth  in  numbers  of  institutions  and  their  student 
populations  has  left  those  in  the  field  little  time  for  this  type  of 
research.  However,  this  study  includes  the  available  resource  materi- 
als, the  recorded  experiences,  both  successful  and  unsuccessful,  of 
existing  junior  colleges,  legislation  in  other  states,  and  state  plans 
for  higher  education. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  states  have  completed  state  master 
plans  for  higher  education.  Each  includes  provisions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  some  form  of  junior  college  development.  Generally,  these 
plans  were  developed  by  professional  staffs  using  lay  advisors  and  con- 
sultants in  the  field  of  junior  colleges,  and  they  provide  a highly 

4 

valuable  source  of  information.  These  plans  will  be  a prime  source  of 
information  for  determining  valid  junior  college  development  pertinent 
to  this  study. 

The  professional  literature  pertaining  to  the  field  of  junior 
college  establishment  and  operation  will  also  be  utilized. 

Methods  of  Procedure 

Step  1 

Inasmuch  as  an  accepted  concept  of  the  role  of  community  junior 
colleges  in  education  has  not  been  established  in  Vermont,  the  first 
portion  of  the  study  will  be  devoted  to  a review  of  the  philosophy  and 
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development  of  community  junior  colleges.  Historical  and  current  lit- 
erature relating  to  this  field  will  he  examined. 

A report  published  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  classifies  most  two-year  institutions  in  one  of  four  categories 
according  to  the  type  of  legislation  in  force  in  the  several  states. 
These  categories  are:  (l)  local  two-year  colleges;  (2)  state  junior 

colleges;  (3)  technical  institutes;  and  (4)  branches  and  extension  cen- 
ters (4,  p.  3)«  Each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  each  cate- 
gory will  be  studied.  There  are  a number  of  documents  published  by 
federal  and  state  agencies  as  well  as  by  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  on  each  of  the  categories.  The  reports  of  these  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  statutes  of  selected  states,  will  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  category  which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  Vermont,  be 
compatible  with  the  educational  pattern  of  the  state,  and  complement 
existing  state  legislation  on  higher  education. 

Step  2 

This  step  will  be  to  review  current  research  which  identifies 
characteristics  and  practices  of  community  junior  colleges  in  such  areas 
as  student  characteristics,  enrollment  data,  administration,  organiza- 
tion, institution  location,  costs,  and  financing.  In  addition  to  this 
review,  those  practices  which  have  stabilized  through  experience  and 
those  which  are  still  experimental  will  be  noted. 

Step  3 

A detailed  study  of  the  educational  system,  population,  wealth, 
business,  and  industry  of  Vermont  will  be  made  to  establish  a base  for 
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making  recommendations.  This  study  will  cover  a ten-year  span  in  order 
to  identify  trends,  patterns,  and  characteristics  on  which  to  base  pre- 
dictions. The  population  of  Vermont  has  remained  relatively  stable 
with  each  ten-year  census  reporting  a uniform  population  increase  of 
from  3 to  4 per  cent.  Continuing  stability  of  the  population  should 
increase  the  validity  of  any  predictions  or  trends  in  enrollments.  The 
identification  of  other  characteristics  unique  to  the  state  which  might 
influence  the  state  plan  will  also  be  made. 

Included  in  this  step  will  be  the  validation  of  the  premise  that 
the  sociological  and  economic  forces  at  work  nationally  which  have 
caused  the  growth  of  community  junior  colleges  also  exist  in  Vermont. 

To  delineate  these  forces  to  any  extent  would  be  a study  in  itself  and 
may  be  done  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  recommendations  which 
form  the  master  plan.  For  this  study,  however,  statistics  on  the  gen- 
eral population,  industry,  student  population,  employment  patterns,  and 
state-wide  trends  compared  to  similar  information  from  other  states 
will  provide  the  data  on  which  to  validate  this  premise. 

This  study  will  not  include  a survey  of  the  aspirations  of  high 
school  youth  in  order  to  demonstrate  a need  for  various  types  of  schools 
and  curriculum  offerings.  Other  studies,  most  notably  Project  Talent 
(36),  have  shown  that  the  aspirations  of  high  school  youths  are  very 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  later  performance.  More  importantly,  it  was 
noted  that  performance  was  more  conditioned  by  availability  of  oppor- 
tunities than  by  aspirations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  such  sur- 
vey of  youth  is  contemplated  in  this  study. 
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Step  4 

Based  upon  the  data  gathered  in  the  previous  steps,  a series  of 
recommendations  will  be  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
comprehensive  community  junior  colleges  for  the  State  of  Vermont.  These 
recommendations  will  constitute  the  master  plan  as  proposed  for  this 
study.  The  implementation  of  this  master  plan  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  legislature.  It  is  only  through  the  deliberations 
of  the  state  legislature  that  the  recommendations  can  be  translated  into 
a form  acceptable  to  Vermont. 

The  master  plan  will  include  the  following  five  categories  of 
re  c ommendat ions: 

1.  Need:  The  need  for  low-cost,  comprehensive  community 

junior  colleges  will  be  demonstrated  based  upon  a study 
of  the  initial  statistics  of  the  state.  These  statis- 
tics will  be  compared  with  those  of  other  states  having 
operating  community  junior  colleges. 

2.  Legislation:  Suggested  legislation  will  be  made  based 

upon  the  successful  experiences  of  other  states,  the 
state  needs  revealed  by  this  study,  and  existing  legis- 
lation. 

3.  Type  of  System:  A plan  for  a system  of  community  junior 

colleges  will  be  developed  which  will  take  into  account 
existing  legislation  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private.  Of  prime  concern  will  be 
the  development  of  a system  which  will  provide  maximum 
opportunity  at  minimum  cost. 

4.  Financing:  Vermont  is  a small  state  with  a widely  scat- 

tered population  which  will  make  financing  a difficult 
task.  Other  states  with  similar  problems  have  managed 
to  establish  such  systems  successfully,  and  their  ex- 
periences will  weigh  heavily  in  recommending  avenues  and 
alternatives  for  support. 

5.  Locations  of  Institutions:  From  the  data  gathered  on 

population  and  needs,  recommendations  will  be  made  on 
possible  locations  of  community  junior  colleges  in  the 
state. 
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Definitions  of  Terms 

• 

While  a lively  debate  still  exists  concerning  the  role  and  future 
of  public  junior  colleges,  the  literature  offers  a rather  consistent 
vocabulary  in  this  field.  This  vocabulary  was  initiated  by  Koos  (79) 
and  has  been  refined  through  the  years.  Most  authors  today  accept  the 
vocabulary  used  by  such  writers  in  the  field  as  Blocker  (7)»  Bogue  (9)» 
Medsker  (98),  Reynolds  (125)»  and  Thornton  ( 141 ) - 

Some  writers  use  the  terms  "junior  college”  and  "community  col- 
lege" interchangeably.  Thornton  makes  the  following  distinction  between 
the  two  terms:  "'Junior  college'  is  an  inclusive  term  for  post  high 

school  education  institutions  which  offer  a two-year  curriculum  in  ad- 
dition to  other  educational  services";  "the  term  'community  junior  col- 
lege' [or  "comprehensive  community  college"]  implies  an  interchange  of 
services  with  the  supporting  community,  and  the  offering  of  occupational 
and  adult  education  in  addition  to  university-parallel  course^'  ( 141 , 

p.  viii).  These  definitions  will  be  used  in  this  study. 

* 

The  normative  definitions  of  all  other  terms  will  be  used.  Where 
stipulated  definitions  are  used,  they  will  be  specifically  noted. 

Review  of  Related  Studies 

No  studies  have  been  conducted  dealing  specifically  with  either 
the  public  junior  college  or  the  community  junior  college  needs  of  Ver- 
mont. No  comprehensive  plan  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
higher  education  needs  in  Vermont  exists.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore to  include  studies  dealing  with  the  same  general  topio  but  prepared 


for  other  states 


CHAPTER  II 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Definition 


As  the  evidence  concerning  community  junior  colleges  is  offered 
in  this  and  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  become  evident  that  there  is 
much  diversity  both  within  and  among  community  junior  colleges.  It  is 
because  of  this  diversity  that  a clear  definition  of  community  junior 
colleges  is  difficult  to  obtain.  An  analogy  with  human  beings  might  be 
drawn  in  that  while  no  two  humans  are  said  to  be  identical,  they  do, 
nevertheless,  possess  certain  common  characteristics  by  which  they  can 
be  described.  A description  of  community  junior  colleges,  like  a des- 
cription of  humans,  would  be  accurate  only  in  a generic  sense. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  Gleazer  (45)  does  not  even  offer  a defini- 
tion of  junior  colleges  in  American  Junior  Colleges.  Instead,  he  refers 
the  reader  to  the  individual  states'  statutes  with  their  definitions. 

One  of  the  states,  Virginia,  defines  community  junior  colleges  an  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  offering  programs  of  instruction 

generally  extending  not  more  than  two  years  beyond  the  high 
school  level,  which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
courses  in  occupational  and  technical  fields,  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  general  education,  continuing  adult  edu- 
cation, pre-college  and  pre-technical  programs,  social 
training  programs  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  region, 
and  specialized  services  to  help  meet  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  region  (l 66,  p.  l). 
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This  definition  probably  portrays  the  direction  in  which  community 
junior  college  definitions  are  moving  rather  than  being  typical  of  statu- 
tory definitions  of  some  years'  standing.  In  contrast,  Thornton  provides 
a broader  definition  representing  the  idealized  version  of  the  above. 

The  community  junior  college  is  a free  public  two-year  educa- 
tional institution  that  attempts  to  meet  the  post-high-school 
educational  needs  of  its  local  community.  In  achieving  this 
objective,  its  faculty  studies  the  local  community  in  order  to 
determine  these  needs  and  works  vigorously  to  develop  appropri- 
ate kinds  of  instructional  organization  and  techniques.  The 
emphasis  in  the  community  junior  college  is  on  providing  legiti- 
mate educational  services,  rather  than  on  conforming  to  precon- 
ceived notions  of  what  is  or  is  not  collegiate  subject  matter, 
or  of  who  is  or  is  not  college  material  (141,  p.  277)* 

Blocker,  another  noted  authority  in  the  field,  defines  the  com- 
munity college  as  reflecting  the  pattern  of  the  comprehensive  secondary 
school  and,  in  some  instances,  as  simply  institutions  extending  second- 
ary education  into  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  It  has  a broad 
curriculum  and  its  students  come  from  all  ages  and  socioeconomic  groups. 

The  community  college,  then,  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
educational  services  which  society  must  have  can  be  extended 
to  all.  Its  programs  reflect  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
as  well  as  the  more  generalized  and  shifting  needs  of  a tech- 
nological and  scientific  society  (7,  p.  41 ). 

Medsker  offers  a succinct  definition  when  he  says  that  the  public 
community  college  "offers  a comprehensive  two-year  post  high  school  edu- 
cation for  undergraduate  students  who  usually  live  within  commuting  dis- 
tance and  a richly  diversified  program  of  formal  and  informal  adult 
instruction  for  the  older  and  employed  local  citizens"  (87,  p.  l). 

Havighurst  even  more  succinctly  defines  the  public  community  col- 
lege as  "opportunity  college"  (64,  p.  255). 

It  should  be  clear,  even  with  this  limited  selection  of  defini- 
tions, that  there  is  no  "typical"  definition  of  community  junior  college 
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to  which  authorities  in  the  field  subscribe.  The  reasons  for  the  di- 
versity in  definitions  is  that  the  community  junior  colleges  themselves 
are  diverse.  The  role  and,  therefore,  the  definition  of  the  community 
junior  college  is  constantly  being  varied,  strengthened,  modified,  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  accelerating  pace  of  change  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  our  society  for  opportunity  beyond  the  high  school  level.  An 
exploration  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  the  community  junior  college 
will  help  explain  the  dilemma  of  those  who  attempt  to  define  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Philosophic  Bases 

Educational  institutions,  regardless  of  the  time  in  history  when 
they  exist,  tend  to  be  a product  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
technological  forces  impinging  upon  them.  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  this  has  been  true  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present 
(66,  p.  1).  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  community  college. 

Community  colleges  are  a part  of  America's  public  education.  As 
such,  they  are  sustained  and  defended  by  the  same  forces  and  beliefs  as 
the  public  education  system  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  within 
this  frame  of  reference  that  the  philosophical  foundation  for  the  com- 
munity junior  colleges  are  found. 

The  American  way  of  life  holds  that  all  human  beings 
are  supreme,  hence  of  equal  moral  worth  and  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  equal  opportunities  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
capacities.  The  basic  function  of  public  education  then 
should  be  to  provide  educational  opportunity  by  teaching 
whatever  needs  to  be  learned  to  whoever  needs  to  learn  it, 
whenever  he  needs  to  learn  it  (8,  p.  l). 

There  is  no  more  searching  or  difficult  problem  for  a 
free  people  than  to  identify,  nurture  and  wisely  use  its  own 
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talents.  Indeed,  on  its  ability  to  solve  this  problem  rests, 
at  least  in  part,  its  force  as  a free  people.  For  a free 
society  cannot  commandeer  talent:  it  must  be  true  to  its  own 

vision  of  individual  liberty.  And  yet  at  a time  when  we  face 
problems  of  desperate  gravity  and  complexity  an  undiscovered 
talent,  a wasted  skill,  a misapplied  ability  is  a threat  to 
the  capacity  of  a free  people  to  survive  (140,  p.  v). 

Wattenbarger,  in  his  development  of  a plan  for  Florida's  junior 
college  system,  recognized  six  assumptions  which  are  basic  to  public 
education  (168,  p.  15).  These  are: 

1 . Value  to  Democratic  Government.  Democratic  education  is 
necessary  for  democratic  government. 

2.  Value  to  Society.  Democratic  education  is  necessary  for 
the  continuous  improvement  of  society. 

3.  Equal  Opportunity  for  the  Individual.  Democratic  educa- 
tion must  offer  equal  opportunity  for  all  youth  to  develop 
as  the  interests  and  abilities  of  each  seem  to  indicate. 

4.  State  Responsibility.  Democratic  education  in  the  United 
States  is  best  accomplished  when  the  states  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  the  framework  of  educational 
structure  and  for  equalizing  opportunities  within  their 
borders. 

5*  Local  Control.  Democratic  education  is  best  accomplished 
when  a large  measure  of  control  of  education  is  vested  in 
local  administrative  units. 

6.  Post-high  School  Education.  The  changing  character  of  the 
population  and  the  advance  of  technology  makes  education 
beyond  the  12th  grade  necessary  if  one  accepts  the  first 
five  assumptions. 

These  assumptions  are  not  new.  They  have  been  a part  of  American 
education  since  its  founding.  However,  the  society  in  which  public  edu- 
cation operates  is  not  stable.  This  constant  flux  does  not  invalidate 
the  assumptions,  but  it  does  alter  the  means  of  achieving  them. 

Initially,  a few  years  of  primary  school  was  considered  suffi- 
cient education  for  a man  to  achieve  "the  good  life."  Through  the  years, 
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however,  higher  and  higher  levels  of  education  became  necessary  to 

function  adequately  in  an  increasingly  complex  American  society. 

That  every  American  should  receive  education  through  the 
high  school  has  long  been  a national  goal.  In  this  regard, 
the  United  States  has  been  pace  setter  in  the  world.  Yet, 
as  America  approaches  this  goal,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  meet  present  and  future  demands.  The 
Educational  Policies  Commission  proposes  that  the  nation 
now  raise  its  sights  to  make  available  at  least  two  years 
of  further  education,  aimed  primarily  at  intellectual 
growth  for  all  high  school  graduates  (28,  foreword). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  educational  level  an  individu- 
al must  have  to  escape  being  designated  as  uneducated  rises  as  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  a society  become  more  complex.  As  uneducated  came 
to  be  associated  with  unemployable,  the  high  school  diploma  became  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  educated  and  uneducated.  Now,  with  automa- 
tion a threat  and  a promise,  the  college  degree  assumes  the  importance 
once  given  to  the  high  school  diploma  (7,  p.  2). 

The  community  junior  college  is  located  within  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence. As  a part  of  public  education,  it  must  be  consistent  with  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  a democratic  society.  Yet,  it  must  be  of  such 
a nature  as  to  cope  with  the  complexity  of  the  society  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 


Edwards,  in  reviewing  the  comprehensive  master  plans  for  higher 
education  in  all  states  having  such  plans,  identifies  fifteen  basic 
assumptions  with  respect  to  education  and  the  junior  college  (29,  pp. 
198-200).  These  master  plans  reflect  the  most  current  thinking  on  edu- 
cation by  lay  citizens,  educators,  and  legislators.  Although  variously 
expressed  in  different  plans,  the  essential  assumptions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Education  is  necessary  for  a democratic  society  whose  very 
existence  is  contingent  upon  intelligent  citizenship  and 
educated  citizens. 
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2.  Education  contributes  positively  to  the  cultural  and  phy- 
sical well-being  of  all  the  people. 

3.  Education  is  a positive  force  in  equalizing  opportunity 
for  all  people. 

4.  Every  individual  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
education  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability,  compe- 
tence, and  desire.  The  opportunity  to  study  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  should  be  available  to  all  who 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  from  such  study. 

5.  Society  suffers  a substantial  loss  because  many  quali- 
fied young  people  do  not  now  enroll  in  colleges  and 
universities  and  many  others  drop  out  before  completing 
significant  programs. 

6.  The  expanding  need  for  persons  with  professional  and 
technical  skills  and  the  continuing  need  for  general  edu- 
cation for  all  citizens  emphasize  the  necessity  to  plan 
for  a larger  proportion  of  students  to  attend  post-high 
school  institutions  than  is  now  the  case. 

7.  Society  will  benefit  substantially  from  expanded  pro- 
grams of  adult  and  specialized  education. 

8.  Society  will  benefit  from  a coordinated  pattern  of  higher 
education  established  and  supervised  by  a state  agency  to 
insure  maximum  returns  from  available  resources. 

9.  Society  will  benefit  from  a planned  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  and  new  institutions  in  the  public 
sphere . 

10.  The  two-year  community  junior  college  is  an  effective  and 
economical  means  of  extending  full  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school. 

1 1 . The  two-year  community  junior  college  must  be  a multi- 
purpose institution  if  it  is  to  serve  its  function  fully. 

12.  The  specific  purposes  and  programs  of  the  community  jun- 
ior college  must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency. 

13.  Financial  support  for  the  community  college  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a pre-determined  basis,  either  by  a partnership 
between  the  state  and  the  local  community  or  entirely  by 
the  state. 

14.  The  community  junior  college  should  operate  under  some 
form  of  local  administrative  control  (or  with  a local 
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advisory  committee  if  state  operated)  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flexibility  but  should  also  be  a part 
of  a coordinated  state  pattern  of  higher  education  estab- 
lished and  directed  (or  coordinated)  by  a state  agency. 

15.  It  is  important  that  the  effectiveness  of  higher  educa- 
tion be  continually  appraised  and  improved,  and  that  the 
lowest  possible  costs,  consistent  with  quality  and  excel- 
lence, be  maintained. 

These  assumptions,  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  public  education, 
manifest  themselves  in  certain  traits  observable  in  the  operation  of 
community  junior  colleges.  These  traits  are  consistent  with  the  above 
and  are  generally  accepted  in  operating  policy  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Equal  Opportunity 

Every  state  plan  for  higher  education  includes  the  expansion  or 
development  of  a system  of  community  junior  colleges  as  an  effective 
and  economical  means  of  extending  full  opportunity  for  education  beyond 
high  school  (29,  p.  203).  They  allow  full  recognition  not  only  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  ability  but  also  of  different  types  of  ability. 

Open  Door 

Correlatively  with  equal  opportunity  is  the  open-door  policy  of 
the  community  junior  college.  This  means  that  for  any  applicant  who 
seriously  wants  or  needs  more  education,  the  door  of  the  institution  is 
open.  In  other  words,  it  means  the  community  junior  college  provides 
all  the  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail,  not  just  those  who  can  afford 
it  or  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected. 

Actual  performance  is  superior  to  any  test  thus  far  devised  for 
measuring  performance.  It  is  this  performance  test  that  community  jun- 
ior colleges  make  available  through  their  open-door  policy. 
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Liverse  Offerings 

President  Carroll  V.  Newsome  of  New  York  University  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  anyone  should  obtain 
the  impression  . . . that  only  those  with  pronounced  abili- 
ties should  be  encouraged  to  seek  a post  secondary  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  all  high  school 
graduates  will  undergo  considerable  development  if  the  stu- 
dents are  placed  in  the  proper  educational  environments; 
the  potential  contribution  of  all  these  students  to  our 
society  must  not  be  minimized  (115,  P-  22). 

American  higher  education  has  long  rejected  the  idea  of  requir- 
ing all  students  to  fit  one  mold.  Rather,  it  has  been  assumed  that  each 
individual  has  his  own  pattern  of  talents  which  can  be  cultivated.  To 
provide  for  the  wide  differences  in  individual  capacities  and  interests 
created  by  the  open-door  policy,  many  different  kinds  of  educational 
opportunities  must  be  provided.  The  open-door  policy  places  a heavy 
burden  upon  the  community  junior  college  to  provide  diverse  and  quality 
programs  consistent  with  the  interests  and  abilities  of  those  who  enter. 


Low  Tuition 


Consistent  with  the  policy  of  opportunity  is  the  need  for  the 

removal  of  the  economic  barrier  to  higher  education. 

Most  state  schools  are  populated  by  students  from  above- 
average  income  'middle  class'  families.  . . . What  most 
of  the  tax  support,  scholarship  contributions,  etc.  goes 
for  is  to  allow  middle-class  families,  who  would  have 
sent  their  children  to  college  anyway,  to  do  so  with  less 
strain.  . . . Poor  people  benefit  very  little  from  schol- 
arships because  most  scholarships  are  too  small  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  to  anyone  without  considerable  addi- 
tional money  of  his  own  (136,  p.  382). 

A student  from  a low  economic  status  who  lives  in  an  area  of  low 
economic  status  should  have  opportunities  equal  to  a student  who  has  no 
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financial  worries  and  lives  in  an  area  with  high  resources.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  a community  junior  college  to  provide  cheap  education 
but  rather  comprehensive,  quality  educational  programs  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  the  student.  One  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
public  education  and  its  value  to  society  and  then  erect  economic  and 
social  barriers  that  inhibit  the  development  of  any  human  potential. 

No  further  surveys  or  statistical  data  are  needed  to  make  it 
clear  that  society  now  functions  through  a variety  of  developed  talents. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  depth  of  the  importance  of  extending  free  tui- 
tion to  students  in  community  junior  colleges  should  be  evident.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  reach  new  levels  of  college  potential  (113, 

p.  33). 

Accessibility 

It  is  not  enough  for  education  beyond  high  school  to  be  flexible 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  these  opportunities  be  geographically  accessible  to  all 
students.  Improved  accessibility  stimulates  motivation  and  allows  the 
student  to  remain  in  the  home  environment,  an  element  essential  to  adult 
and  continuing  education  and  advantageous  for  the  full-time,  "college- 
age"  student  as  well.  The  concept  of  accessibility  will  be  treated  in 
greater  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

Community  Orientation 

While  each  of  the  above  policies,  individually,  are  not  new  to 
higher  education,  they  have  never  before  been  brought  together  into  one 
institution.  The  one  feature  of  the  community  college  that  is  unique 
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to  higher  education,  however,  is  community  orientation.  This  concept  is 
manifest  in  the  local,  lay  school  hoards  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  hut  it  has  seldom  been  applied  to  a higher  education  institu- 
tion. Authorities  in  the  community  junior  college  field  credit  this 
feature  as  a principal  cause  of  the  success  of  the  institution.  It  is 
this  feature  which  makes  the  institution  responsive  to  community  needs, 
keeps  the  program  current  and  flexible,  and,  since  no  two  communities 
are  alike,  leads  to  program  diversity.  This  orientation  is  also  the 
source  of  the  name,  community  college.  This  name  is  more  accurately 
descriptive  of  the  institution  than  an  earlier  name,  junior  college, 
because  its  program  is  closely  connected  with  the  life  and  educational 
needs  of  the  unique  region  each  institution  serves  (87,  p.  2). 

Thornton  summarizes  the  philosophy  of  the  community  junior  col- 
lege when  he  stated  the  following: 

Such  then  are  the  principles  underlying  the  community 
junior  college:  to  make  higher  education  available  to  quali- 

fied students  of  all  ages,  all  social  classes,  all  varieties 
of  ability;  to  develop  a sufficient  variety  of  curriculums  to 
meet  the  educational  needs,  at  this  level,  of  the  community 
and  of  the  individual  students;  to  provide  counseling  and 
guidance  services  to  help  students  choose  appropriately  from 
the  available  offerings;  to  devote  concerted  attention  to 
effective  teaching;  and  then  to  require  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  achievement  of  its  students  (141,  pp.  43-44). 

The  role  and  the  philosophy  of  the  community  junior  college  is 
still  in  the  emergent  stages.  This  might  be  considered  an  asset  and  a 
liaoility  at  the  same  time — an  asset  in  that  a changing  society's  needs 
can  only  be  met  by  a changing  institution;  a liability  in  that  the  lack 
of  an  easily  identifiable  tradition  generates  issues  and  problems. 
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Development 

Historical  Development 

Although  the  community  junior  college  has  only  recently  achieved 
its  place  in  public  education,  it  has  not  burst  suddenly  upon  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Its  growth  and  national  recognition  is  a logical  outgrowth 
of  the  constant  changes  in  social,  political,  and  educational  thought 
over  the  past  half  century. 

During  the  nineteenth  centuiy  and  early  twentieth  century  the 
American  high  school  gradually  replaced  the  private  academies,  and  the 
entire  program  was  eventually  accepted  by  the  American  public  as  a prop- 
er part  of  public  service.  However,  the  combined  elementary  school  and 
high  school  only  extended  through  twelve  years.  It  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  general  or  liberal  arts  education  program.  The  universities, 
developed  around  the  German  concept  of  fourteen  years  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  were  forced  to  extend  their  programs  downward  to 
include  an  extra  two  years  of  lower  work  to  fill  the  gap  and  prepare 
graduates  of  American  high  schools  to  do  university  work.  Basically, 
this  was  the  dilemma  in  which  the  universities  found  themselves,  and 
leadership  of  several  early  university  presidents  helped  bring  the  jun- 
ior college  into  existence. 

Two  names  prominent  in  the  early  establishment  of  junior  colleges 
were  Henry  A.  Tappan,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1851, 
and  William  Watts  Folwell,  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1869.  It  remained  for  William  Rainey  Harper,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1 892 , to  actually  separate  the  first  two  years  from 
the  university.  The  institution  envisioned  by  the  earlier  university 
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presidents  and  implemented  by  Harper  were  "junior  colleges."  The  pur- 
pose of  these  institutions  was  to  provide  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege— in  effect,  a college  preparatory  program — to  fill  the  gap  between 
secondary  education  and  the  university.  It  was  from  the  efforts  of 
these  early  leaders  that  the  junior  college  was  generally  considered  to 
be  secondary  education  with  curriculums  limited  to  college  preparatory. 

The  role  of  higher  education  in  America,  initially  patterned  as 
it  was  after  the  German  universities,  was,  however,  already  being  al- 
tered. Enrollments  in  higher  education  were  even  then  climbing  rapidly. 
Between  1870  and  1900  the  enrollment  in  higher  education  institutions 
increased  four  and  one-half  times  while  the  population  only  doubled 
(148,  p.  6).  Only  4 per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  1900  at- 
tended college;  16  per  cent  in  1940;  39  per  cent  in  1959;  and  it  is  pro- 
jected that  this  trend  will  continue  (62,  p.  56a). 

The  American  middle  class  was  emerging  during  this  period,  and 
with  it  came  an  awakening  of  interest  in  education  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  agricultural  and  industrial  society.  Industrialization 
brought  a growing  demand  for  college  programs  to  prepare  for  the  emerg- 
ing professions  and  technical  manpower  ( 9 1 , p.  10).  Land  grant  colleges 
established  in  1 862  had  already  begun  to  alter  the  face  of  higher  educa- 
tion with  their  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

Private  institutions  dominated  the  early  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion. However,  data  in  Table  1 indicate  that  a change  occurred  prior  to 
1940  when  enrollments  in  public  institutions  exceeded  those  on  private 
institutions.  During  their  development  the  junior  colleges  also  fol- 
lowed this  pattern.  The  comparison  of  public  and  private  junior  colleges 
in  Table  2 shows  the  enrollment  figures  for  these  institutions. 
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TABLE  1 


PERCENTAGES  OP  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BY  YEARS 


Year 

Public 

Private 

1900 

38.5 

61.5 

1940 

53.3 

46.7 

1959 

58.3 

41.7 

1970  (projection) 

64.8 

35.2 

Adapted  from  Harris  (62,  p.  74). 


TABLE  2 


ENROLMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  BY  YEARS 


Year 

Public 

Private 

Number 

Enrollment 

Number 

Enrollment 

191 7— l8a 

14 

1,367 

32 

3,137 

1925— 26a 

47 

13,859 

106 

13,236 

1929-30a 

129 

36,501 

148 

19,115 

1935-36a 

187 

70,557 

228 

31,896 

1939-40a 

217 

107,553 

239 

42,301 

l945-46a 

242 

109,640 

222 

46,816 

1949-50a 

279 

188,794 

227 

55,045 

Nov.,  i955a 

276 

249,928 

193 

45,625 

Oct.,  1959° 

400 

806,849 

277 

98,213 

Oct.,  1960° 

390 

712,224 

273 

103,847 

Oct.,  196icl 

405 

644,968 

273 

103,651 

Oct.,  1962® 

■p 

426 

713,334 

278 

105,535 

Oct.,  1963 

422 

814,244 

272 

113,290 

Oct.,  1964s 

452 

921,093 

267 

122,870 

Oct.,  1965 

503 

1,152,086 

268 

140,667 

Oct.,  19661 

565 

1,316,980 

272 

147,119 

Oct.,  1967^ 

648 

1,528,220 

264 

143,220 

Adapted  from 

°(47,  pp.  37- 
f(51,  PP.  26- 
J(58,  pp.  69- 


Simon  and  Grant  a(l33,  g.  71 ) ; Gleazer  b(46,  pp.  32-34), 

38  , (48,  pp.  2g-30),  ^(49,  pp.  28-30),  ?(50,  pp.  31-32), 

27);  and  Harper  (56,  pp.  57-58),  X(57,  pp.  61-62), 

70). 
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The  onset  of  the  depression  marked  a change  in  the  American  pat- 
tern of  living  and  the  real  beginnings  of  change  in  higher  education. 

The  high  school  and  university  systems  were  never  totally  accepted  by 
the  American  people.  The  European  concept  of  rigorous  selection  and 
limited  enrollment  for  advanced  studies  was  being  circumvented  even  as 
it  was  developing  in  this  country.  The  democratic  broadening  of  cur- 
riculum and  educational  opportunities  associated  with  the  land  grant 
college  and  state  university  movements  of  this  era  were  far  removed  from 
the  traditional  elite,  academic,  liberal  arts  colleges  (39»  p.  42l). 

Initially,  the  land  grant  colleges  and  other  state  colleges  pro- 
vided educational  opportunities  to  a broader  selection  of  the  American 
public  than  ever  before.  If  one  goes  back  only  100  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  he  discovers  that  law, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  engineering  were  not  concerns  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  that  time.  College  preparation  for  these  highly  specialized 
vocations  is  no  longer  questioned. 

The  land  grant  colleges  opened  the  doors  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  thousands  of  American  citizens  and  workers  who  had  been  denied 
prior  access  to  higher  education.  However,  the  history  of  American 
higher  education  is  replete  with  examples  of  colleges  originally  organ- 
ized for  specific  purposes  and  later  transformed  into  more  traditional 
institutions  conforming  rigidly  to  the  accepted  patterns  of  the  earlier 
universities.  The  land  grant  colleges  were  originally  intended  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and  they  did  so  until 
the  mid  1920 's.  During  the  past  forty-five  years  these  colleges,  with 
increasingly  selective  admissions,  have  been  transformed  into  universities 
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serving  the  same  educational  functions  as  the  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions founded  earlier  (7,  p.  14). 

This  transformation  brought  about,  again,  restricted  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  education.  However,  social  pressures  in  the  United 
States  had  become  so  oriented  to  a college  education  that  students  and 
parents  tolerated  enrollment  restrictions  in  public  higher  institutions 
only  for  a short  time.  Eventually  they  demanded  that  either  existing 
institutions  reopen  their  doors  or  new  institutions  be  established  which 
would  admit  those  barred  from  selective  colleges  and  universities  (86, 
pp.  17-18).  Because  of  this,  some  other  form  of  educational  institution 
has  always  arisen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  American  citizens.  Private 
schools,  land  grant  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and,  more  recently, 
community  junior  colleges  were  created  not  by  educators  but  by  the  peo- 
ple and  their  desire  for  some  form  of  opportunity  not  then  available. 
Even  though  early  leadership  was  provided  by  the  presidents  of  well- 
known  universities,  it  was  the  people,  through  their  demands  for  more 
opportunities,  who  caused  the  community  junior  college  to  grow.  These 
educational  institutions  grew  because  people  saw  a pressing  and  immedi- 
ate need  in  their  own  area  for  educational  opportunities  which  were  not 
available  in  existing  educational  institutions. 

The  demands  of  the  people  were  also  altering  the  infant  junior 
college  movement.  Although  in  existence  for  many  years  prior  to  this 
time,  the  junior  college  is  generally  considered  to  have  become  a sig- 
nificant educational  force  around  1920.  Then  it  had  a strictly  academic 
program.  Somewhere  around  the  mid  1940 's  the  junior  colleges  began  to 
broaden  their  curriculums  to  include  other  types  of  programs.  While  the 
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depression  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  major  force  in 
soundly  establishing  the  junior  college,  the  returning  World  War  II 
veterans  and  the  G.  I.  Bill  can  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  comprehensive  programs  which  provided  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  public  junior  colleges  and  their  enrollments. 

Occupational  programs  provided  the  first  broodening  of  functions 
during  the  1940's,  but  the  trend  had  been  prophesied  much  earlier.  A 
1904  report  included  the  following  prediction: 

While  at  present  our  junior  college  is  largely  engaged 
in  fitting  students  for  advanced  college  or  university  work, 
the  future  development  and  its  greatest  mission  will  be  to 
expand  the  opportunity  for  further  education  to  students  who 
cannot  or  should  not  take  the  traditional  college  course 
(33,  P.  107). 

In  1925  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  felt  a neces- 
sity to  expand  its  definition  as  follows: 

The  junior  college  is  an  institution  offering  two  years 
of  instruction  of  strictly  collegiate  grade.  This  curriculum 
may  include  those  courses  usually  offered  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  four  year  college,  in  which  case  these  courses 
must  be  identical,  in  scope  and  thoroughness,  with  corres- 
ponding courses  of  the  standard  four  year  college.  The  jun- 
ior college  may,  and  is  likely  to,  develop  a different  type 
of  curriculum  suited  to  the  larger  and  ever  changing  civic, 
social,  religious,  and  vocational  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  the  college  is  located.  It  is  understood  that 
in  this  case  also  the  work  offered  shall  be  on  a level  appro- 
priate for  high  school  graduates  (30,  p.  3). 

The  proportion  of  terminal  courses  in  relation  to  all  junior  col- 
lege offerings  has  grown  steadily  throughout  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


The  occupational  phase  of  the  junior  college  curriculum  is  an 
established  and  generally  accepted  part  of  the  total  program.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  phase  influenced  other  aspects  of  the  junior  college. 
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The  addition  of  college-level  occupational  curriculums  to  the 
lower  division  offerings  brought  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  the  jun- 
ior college.  It  was,  and  is,  a major  force  in  developing  this  institu- 
tion's responsiveness  to  community  needs.  Gradual  addition  of  adult 
education  and  community  services  furthered  this  trend  until  today  the 
institution  can,  in  most  cases,  truly  be  called  a community  junior  col- 
lege (141 f P«  53)*  As  to  the  future,  Gleazer  makes  the  following  pre- 
diction: 

Not  only  will  there  be  many  more  community  and  junior  col- 
leges in  the  years  ahead,  but  these  institutions  will  be 
broader  in  their  services  than  at  present.  . . . There  will 
be  rapid  expansion  of  the  concept  that  the  community  college 
is  an  educational  resources  center  for  the  adult  citizenry 
of  the  community  (44»  p.  32). 

It  was  through  these  developments  that  the  community  junior  col- 
lege began  to  gain  stature  as  a unique  institution.  Although  originally 
considered  secondary  education,  the  community  junior  college  became 
something  more  than  merely  an  extension  of  the  aims  and  programs  of  the 
secondary  school,  and  it  also  became  more  than  the  first  two  years  of 
tne  traditional  college.  Even  though  its  transfer  function  tied  it 
closely  to  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  educational  mis- 
sion of  the  community  junior  college  is  likely  to  differentiate  this 
institution  from  the  aims  and  functions  of  higher  education  more  strongly 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

A deoate  ensued  as  to  whether  the  junior  college  was  an  upward 
extension  of  the  high  school  or  a part  of  higher  education.  The  debate 
still  continues,  but  a decision  is  being  made.  In  i960  Marvin  Knudson, 
past  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  stated 


that 
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the  time  is  long  since  passed  when  we  ought  to  dehate  the 
proposition  of  whether  we  are  secondary  or  higher  educational 
institutions.  Whatever  the  theoretical  considerations,  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  the  popular  American  concept,  higher 
education  begins  after  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  junior  college  has  broadened  the  concept  of  what  might 
be  included  beyond  high  school  ( 8 1 , p.  1 86 ) . 

As  is  proper  in  a democracy,  the  final  decision  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  community  junior  college  has  not  been  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  legislators  or  professionals.  The  people  are  making  the 
final  decisions  just  as  they  did  when  they  exerted  the  pressures  which 
created  the  earlier  junior  college.  Today  there  is  a strong  trend  for 
community  junior  colleges  to  become  institutions  in  their  own  right. 

This  means  that  community  junior  colleges  are  being  organized  as  two- 
year  colleges  with  their  own  plants,  campuses,  facilities,  and  boards  of 
control.  They  are  not  "junior"  to  anything.  They  are  neither  upward 
extensions  of  secondary  schools  nor  the  arm  of  senior  institutions. 

They  are  independent  institutions  occupying  a place  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  states.  More  and  more  states  are  categorizing 
public  community  junior  colleges  as  comprehensive,  two-year  educational 
institutions  at  the  level  immediately  above  high  school  and  are  incor- 
porating these  institutions  into  the  state  structure  of  post  high  school 
education  (43,  p.  45 )• 

From  the  almost  timid  beginnings  as  a "prep  school"  for  later 
university  attendance  to  acceptance  as  a full-fledged,  unique  institu- 
tion with  its  own  place  in  the  nation's  system  of  public  education  in 
so  short  a time  is  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  community  junior 
college.  Its  flexibility  in  meeting  changing  societal  conditions  al- 
lowed it  to  grow  instead  of  being  bypassed.  This  flexibility  is  also 
the  key  to  future  growth  and  development. 
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Socioeconomic  Factors 

A tide  of  rising  expectations  in  learning  is  sweeping  the  United 
States.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  universal  grade  school  education 
was  considered  a high  enough  achievement.  By  the  Beginning  of  World  War 
II,  a high  school  diploma  had  replaced  the  goal  of  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation for  all.  Now  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  some  form  of  col- 
lege-level achievement  will  he  the  national  norm  ( 1 51 » p.  43)» 

College  attendance  and  a college  degree  are  as  necessary 
today  as  high  school  attendance  and  a high  school  diploma 
were  in  the  past.  The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces 
in  our  society  are  all  pushing  in  this  direction.  People  are 
looking  to  higher  education  as  an  appropriate  means  to  satis- 
fying and  productive  lines.  Rising  aspirations  make  educa- 
tion Beyond  high  school  conceivable  for  many  and  rising  in- 
comes make  it  possible  (113»  p.  12). 

That  a higher  proportion  of  people  than  ever  before  are  looking 
to  higher  education  as  a means  of  self  improvement  is  indicated  by  the 
data  in  Table  3-  This  trend  will  continue.  The  percentage  of  students 
desiring  to  -enter  college  will,  without  question,  rise  above  the  present 
59  Per  cent.  A minimum  increase  of  .5  per  cent  is  conservative,  while 
an  annual  increase  of  1 per  cent  would  not  be  unrealistic.  Projecting 
this  further,  by  1975  two-thirds  of  the  high  school  graduates  will  seek 
further  education  if  space  and  programs  are  available.  The  number  will 
increase  to  three-fourths  of  the  graduates  by  1990  ( 1 27 , p.  2).  The 
high  school  graduation  rate  itself  has  been  increasing  at  an  average  of 
1.5  per  cent  per  year  and  now  includes  65  per  cent  of  the  eligible  age 
group  (28,  p.  31 )•  The  effect  of  the  increased  high  school  graduation 
rate  and  the  larger  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  seeking  a col- 
lege education  is  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  enrollments  in  all 
institutions  of  higher  education. 
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TABLE  3 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMPARED 
TO  POPULATION  AGED  1 8-21 , BY  YEARS 


Year 

Population 

18-21 

Enrollment 

Per  Cent 

1946 

9,403,000 

2,078,095 

22.1 

1950 

8,945,000 

2,281,298 

25.5 

1955 

8,508,000 

2,653,034 

31.2 

I960 

9,550,000 

3,582,726 

37.5 

1961 

10,252,000 

3,860,643 

37.5 

1962 

10,761 ,000 

4,174,936 

38.8 

1963 

11,154,000 

4,494,626 

40.3 

1964 

11,319,000 

4,950,173 

43.7 

1965 

12,119,000 

5,536,325 

45.6 

Adapted  from  Simon  and  Grant  ( 1 33 » P*  64). 


There  is  a fairly  high  degree  of  consistency  among  authors  as  to 
the  social  changes  which  have  created  the  rising  expectations  of  youth 
with  the  resultant  increase  in  enrollments  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions. One  of  the  most  noted  authors,  Havighurst,  has  identified  five 
contemporary  social  processes  which  he  feels  have  changed  our  way  of 
life  and  the  college  attendance  patterns. 

1.  "The  expansion  of  human  action  in  space  and  time."  An 
individual's  sphere  of  influence  and  awareness  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  due  to  easily  available  transportation 
and  communication  (63,  p.  17) • 

2.  "Mass  production,  automation,  cybernation  and  the  chang- 
ing significance  of  work."  The  entire  employment  pattern 
is  rapidly  altering.  Major  changes  are  occurring  even 
within  a given  occupation — regardless  of  its  level  (63, 

p.  18). 

3.  "Metropolitanization."  The  shift  from  a rural  to  an 
urban  mode  shows  little  alteration  as  urban  areas  con- 
tinue to  grow  (63,  p.  22). 
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4.  "World  interdependence  and  co-operation."  No  nation 
exists  today  without  influencing  and  being  influenced 
by  the  actions  of  other  nations  (63,  p.  25). 

5*  "Social  integration."  The  barriers  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  are  being  removed  with  the  resultant 
free  interplay  between  the  various  levels  of  society 
(63,  p.  27). 

He  concluded  by  stating  that 

the  five  social  processes  which  have  been  delineated  are 
producing  a new  material  and  social  setting  for  Americans 
with  such  speed  that  the  educational  institutions  can 
hardly  keep  abreast  of  them.  Yet  the  achievement  of  Ameri- 
can social  goals  requires  the  application  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  of  adult  education.  Public  supported  education 
must  be  the  principal  instrument,  and  the  community  col- 
lege, working  with  young  people  and  adults,  has  a major  and 
essential  function  (63,  p.  29). 

Medsker,  in  studying  the  growth  of  the  community  college,  identi- 
fies similar  forces.  However,  when  specifically  referring  to  the  com- 
munity college  he  states  that 

the  most  influential  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  com- 
munity college  is  the  .social  phenomenon  known  as  social 
mobility — that  is  the  desire  and  the  tendency  among  those 
in  the  lower  socio-economic  classes  to  lift  themselves  in 
the  social  scale  through  education.  Unlike  most  other 
nations,  we  have  considered  social  mobility  a principal 
reason  for  making  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  education 
available  to  persons  further  and  further  down  in  the  social 
ranks  (87,  p.  2). 

People  have  become  acutely  aware  that  their  social  and  economic 
well  being  depends  heavily  upon  their  level  of  educational  achievement, 
and  the  community  junior  college  is  providing  an  avenue  to  education 
beyond  the  high  school  and  for  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  people. 

There  were  very  few  community  colleges  in  existence  sixty  years 
ago.  In  1966  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  listed  837 
community  colleges  enrolling  nearly  1.5  million  students,  a steady  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent  per  year  since  1963  (see  Figure  l).  A projection 
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No.  of  Colleges 


Figure  1.  Rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  junior  colleges  for  the 
period  from  1961  to  1966  (57»  p.  7)- 
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estimates  there  will  be  over  2 million  community  junior  college  students 
by  1970.  In  1966  the  number  of  new  community  junior  colleges  opening 
their  doors  averaged  over  one  each  week  with  a total  of  53*  In  19&7  the 
number  was  even  higher  as  65  new  community  colleges  began  operations 
(44,  p.  4).  This  trend  and  rate  is  apparently  going  to  continue  in  the 
future.  The  November,  19 66,  issue  of  the  Junior  College  Journal  identi- 
fied 190  new  community  junior  colleges  which  will  open  within  the  next 
four  years.  This  was  not  a prediction  but  an  actual  count  of  institu- 
tions in  the  planning  stage. 

At  least  one  student  in  every  four  beginning  a program  in  higher 
education  is  enrolled  in  a junior  college  today.  In  several  states,  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi  for  example,  there  are  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  having,  within  a few  years,  at  least  one-half  of  the  begin- 
ning college  students  going  to  junior  and  community  colleges  (57»  p.  3). 
The  State  of  Florida  presently  enrolls  well  over  60  per  cent  of  its  be- 
ginning college  students  in  junior  and  community  colleges  (37>  p.  31 ). 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  college-bound  high  school 
graduates  in  California  will  enroll  in  junior  colleges  by  1970  (57 » p.  3). 

Demand  for  two-year  college  programs  in  the  local  communities 
will  continue  to  swell  for  several  reasons:  (l)  rising  costs  of  sup- 

porting students  in  residence  at  colleges  and  universities  rather  than 
being  able  to  reside  at  home;  (2)  the  increased  willingness  of  state 
universities  to  delegate  the  first  two  years  of  college  education  to 
local  community  junior  colleges  which  frees  univ’ersity  facilities  for 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  and  which  allows  the  community 
college  to  test  the  sincerity  and  staying  power  of  marginal  students; 
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and  (3)  the  expansion  of  the  job  market  for  technical  specialists  in 
science  and  engineering,  medicine,  and  industry  requiring  skills  not 
provided  in  twelve-year  programs  (42,  p.  272). 

Aside  from  the  social  aspects,  change  in  the  theory  of  economics 
has  altered  the  concepts  of  education.  Smith's  theory  that  wealth  is 
predicated  on  only  three  elements,  labor,  material  goods,  and  supply  and 
demand,  was  widely  accepted  by  economists  until  the  early  1900's.  If 
this  theoiy  was  ever  totally  true,  it  became  increasingly  obsolete  as 
society  in  general  became  more  technical  and  complicated.  A generation 
ago  in  American  life  the  majority  of  working  people  did  not  even  have  a 
high  school  education.  At  that  time  industry  was  less  complex  and  re- 
quired a lower  level  of  skill  and  competence  (59,  p.  20).  If  education 
had  a value  in  the  economy  during  that  time,  it  was  certainly  less  ob- 
vious than  now,  out  it  was  becoming  more  obvious  as  industry  required  a 
continually  higher  level  of  competence  from  its  employees.  Under  the 
emerging  pattern,  the  older  concept  of  capital  as  money,  hardware,  and 
labor  mailed  to  provide  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  modern  economic 
picture.  Skills  and  knowledge  have  also  become  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant form  of  capital  (73,  p.  53). 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a modern  and  well— known  economist,  made 
ohe  following  statements  "Capital  investment  is  an  increasingly  inade- 
quate measure  of  the  wealth  of  a nation.  We  now  get  the  larger  part  of 
our  industrial  growth  not  from  capital  investment  but  from  improvements 
in  men  and  the  improvement  brought  about  by  improved  men"  (40,  p.  23). 

Theodore  Schultz,  an  economist  who  has  studied  the  economics  of 
education  intensively,  concluded  that  the  evidence  now  available 
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indicates  that  schooling  and  advances  in  knowledge  are  major  sources  of 
economic  growth. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  people  acquire  useful 
skills  and  knowledge,  it  is  not  obvious  that  these  skills 
and  knowledge  are  a form  of  capital,  that  this  capital  is 
in  substantial  part  a product  of  deliberate  investment, 
that  it  has  grown  in  Western  societies  at  a much  faster  rate 
than  conventional  (non-human)  capital,  and  that  its  growth 
may  well  be  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  economic 
system.  It  has  been  large  compared  with  the  increases  of 
land,  man-hours,  and  physical  reproducible  capital.  In- 
vestment in  human  capital  is  probably  the  major  explanation 
for  this  difference  ( 1 32 , p.  l). 

He  further  concluded  that  for  education  to  be  of  real  impact  on 
an  economy  it  must  be  universal  for  an  educated  man  in  a community  of 
ignorance  does  little  to  raise  the  level  of  those  around  him  (131,  p.  4 6; 
and  82,  p.  4). 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  money  invested  in  education  has  been 
estimated  at  approximately  23  per  cent.  There  is  a wide  divergency  in 
estimates — from  10  to  42  per  cent — resulting  from  the  difficulty  of 
assessing  the  total  value  of  education  in  quantitative  terms.  Schultz 

* 

calculates  a 10  per  cent  return  ( 1 3 1 , p.  46),  and  Denison  reports  the 
return  for  the  years  from  1929  to  1957  to  have  been  23  per  cent  (24). 

Other  noted  economists  such  as  Fabricant  (35)  and  Benson(5)  support  the 
concept  that  education  is  an  investment. 

The  federal  government  has  long  recognized  the  economic  returns 
of  higher  education.  No  one  can  deny  the  value  to  society  of  the  gov- 
ernment's first  attempt  at  aiding  higher  education,  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  establishing  the  land  grant  colleges.  More  recently,  the  G.  I. 

Bill  following  World  War  II  was  so  successful,  both  economically  and 
socially,  that  it  has  been  renewed  for  subsequent  groups  of  veterans. 
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The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  the  same  year  were  the  first  federal  legislative  acts  to  speci- 
fically include  aid  to  community  junior  colleges.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion has  provided  even  greater  aid  to  these  institutions  and  their 
students,  a recognition  of  the  growing  role  of  community  junior  colleges 
in  American  higher  education  (44 > p.  17)« 

States  are  also  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  community 
junior  colleges,  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  surveys  and 
laws  being  enacted  (68,  p.  143).  The  categorical  breakdown  of  the  num- 
ber of  state  legislative  enactments  relating  to  surveys  and  studies  of 
higher  education  in  Table  4 is  an  indication  of  the  continuing  interest 
in  higher  education  and,  more  specifically,  junior  colleges.  In  addi- 
tion to  specific  junior  college  studies,  all  of  the  comprehensive  higher 
education  studies  include  sections  on  junior  colleges. 


TABLE  4 


LEGISLATIVE  SURVEYS  OR  STUDIES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 
BY  SELECTED  CATEGORIES  AND  BY  YEARS 


Year 

Localities 

or 

Institutions 

Programs , 
Curriculums 
or  Degrees 

State 

Higher 

Education 

Junior 

Colleges 

1957. 

9 

2 

8 

1 

1958 

2 

3 

9 

2 

1959 

5 

1 

10 

1 

I960 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1961 

9 

5 

13 

2 

1962 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1963 

4 

1 

24 

2 

1964 

4 

2 

10 

3 

Adapted  from  Martorana  and  Brandt  (93»  p.  143)* 
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The  data  in  Table  4 also  indicate  a growing  realization  of  the 
fact  that  economic  and  social  progress  comes  from  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  educated  people.  Today's  science-based  industries  and  ser- 
vice-related enterprises  are  highly  valued  and  require  highly  competent 
workers.  If  the  fifty  states  are  to  be  assured  of  a sound  economic 
future,  they  must  have  these  skilled  workers.  If  these  people  are  not 
available,  it  is  an  investment  to  develop  them,  not  a cost  (l,  p.  43). 

Although  no  one  can  say  that  low  educational  attainment  neces- 
sarily causes  low  income,  statistics  indicate  there  is  a relationship 
between  these  two  factors.  The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducted  a 
nation-wide  survey  in  1964.  The  summary  of  the  report  of  the  survey, 

v 

Education,  An  Investment  in  People,  demonstrates  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  education  in  an  area  and  that  area's  economic  stand- 
ing (124,  p.  37).  The  report  presents  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Where  the  educational  level  is  high,  the  individual 
income  is  high  (124,  p.  2). 

2.  Where  the  educational  level  is  high,  the  farm  income 
is  high  (124,  p.  3). 

3.  Where  the  educational  level  is  high,  the  retail  sales 
are  high  ( 1 24 * p.  9). 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are  obvious.  Disregarding  the 
social  values  of  an  educated  citizenry,  an  educated  person  provides 
direct  and  significant  monetary  returns  to  the  society  that  undertakes 
to  educate  him.  The  states  and  communities  in  states  presently  invest- 
ing in  community  junior  colleges  will  be  amply  compensated  for  that 
investment. 

No  review  of  community  junior  college  development  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  influence  the  growth  of  these  institutions 
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has  had.  on  other  types  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  one  of  the  most  pervasive  factors  influencing  all  higher 
education  today  is  that  of  sheer  numbers  of  students.  It  required  3 1 8 
years  for  America's  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and  private, 
to  enroll  as  many  as  2.5  million  students  in  a given  year.  It  took  only 
10  years  to  add  the  next  2.5  million  students.  As  large  as  this  growth 
has  been,  it  will  be  dwarfed  in  the  coming  10  years  when  the  figure  will 
double  again  to  a projected  10  million  students  ( 1 1 7 » p.  17). 

Until  the  early  1900's  the  combined  resources  of  the  privately 
controlled  colleges,  the  universities,  and  the  state  supported  teachers' 
colleges  were  considered  adequate  to  meet  educational  needs.  Today  the 
increased  demand  for  higher  education  is  being  met  primarily  by  the 
nation's  public  system  of  higher  education.  The  land  grant  colleges 
have  grown  more  rapidly  in  the  past  five  years  than  in  any  similar  pe- 
riod in  their  history.  As  recently  as  1950  enrollments  in  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  equaled  those  in  public  higher  education. 
Today  two-thirds  of  the  students  enrolled  in  colleges  are  in  public  in- 
stitutions (151 , p.  43).  There  are  several  reasons  (55,  pp.  52-53)  why 
this  task  has  been  given  to  public  higher  education: 

1.  Education  at  all  levels  in  a democratic  society  is  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  function  of  government. 

2.  Only  government  is  sufficiently  -unified  and  strong  to 
plan  and  to  finance  the  construction  and  operation  of 
schools  and  colleges  which  are  open  to  everyone  with- 
out regard  to  social  and  economic  status. 

3.  Private  colleges  have  adopted  a policy  of  limiting  or 
stabilizing  enrollment  at  current  levels  or  are  plan- 
ning for  only  small  increases. 

4.  Many  private  colleges  are  not  located  in  population 
centers  which  will  supply  most  of  the  increase  in  en- 
rollments. 
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5.  Private  colleges  restrict  enrollments  not  only  in 
terms  of  numbers,  but  also  in  terms  of  character- 
istics and  scholarship  potential  of  students. 

The  community  junior  colleges,  with  more  rapid  growth  than  even 
that  of  other  public  colleges  and  universities,  are  not  considered  in 
competition  with  these  institutions;  rather,  they  serve  to  complement 
this  growth  by  providing  opportunity  for  diversity  in  higher  education. 
Each  state  reporting  on  a major  study  of  higher  education  needs  indi- 
cated that  the  community  college  would  be  a major  force  in  preserving 
the  present  identity  of  that  state's  colleges  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private.  The  major  issue,  cited  long  ago  by  Harper  and 
Tappan,  leaders  in  the  early  development  of  junior  colleges,  was  re- 
cently reemphasized  by  Conant. 

If  they  [two-year  colleges]  were  vigorously  supported 
and  expanded  as  the  wave  of  increased  numbers  hit  the  uni- 
versities, the  distribution  of  youth  among  the  various  types 
of  educational  institutions  might  be  radically  altered  with- 
out diminution  of  the  percentage  of  youths  receiving  an  ad- 
vanced education.  If  this  were  done,  the  composition  of  the 
student  bodies  in  the  universities  ’would  change  without  any 
reduction  in  size;  the  emphasis  would  shift  toward  profes- 
sional education.  That  such  a shift  would  be  beneficial  for 
those  universities  now  aiming  at  becoming  first-rate  schol- 
arly institutions  few  would  question.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
some  such  development  does  not  occur,  the  pressure  of  appli- 
cants on  the  tax-supported  universities  will  force  a rapid 
and  enormous  increase  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  quality  of 
the  faculty  is  bound  to  deteriorate  and  more  than  one  prom- 
ising center  of  research  and  professional  education  will  be- 
come a training  institution. 

Conant  then  recommended  the  following: 

There  would  seem  to  be  great  advantages,  therefore,  in 
preparing  now  for  the  time,  only  a few  years  hence,  when  the 
flood  of  college  students  will  be  at  hand.  And  those  prepa- 
rations, to  my  mind,  should  consist  primarily  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  local  two-year  colleges.  They  should  be 
planned  to  attract  the  large  majority  of  the  youths  who  now 
enter  a four-year  college  or  university  with  little  inten- 
tion of  completing  a four-year  course  of  study  ( 1 8 , p.  71 ). 
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The  Illinois  master  plan  for  higher  education,  a comprehensive 
and  modern  study,  states  its  case  as  follows: 

A minimum  admission  standard  for  state  universities 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  'open  door'  two-year  col- 
leges with  high  quality  transfer  programs  would  expedite 
the  achievement  of  balance  in  number  of  students  between 
the  lower  and  upper  division  in  the  state  universities 
(70,  P.  27). 

The  master  plan  further  states  that  such  a shift  "would  strength- 
en undergraduate  programs  of  the  four-year  institutions,  reduce  academic 
failures  and  college  dropouts,  raise  the  level  of  classroom  instruction, 
and  balance  enrollments  of  upper  and  lower  division  students"  (70,  p.  66). 

The  state  plan  for  New  York  not  only  encourages  but  also  requires 
that  the  community  college  "enroll  larger  proportions  of  the  state's 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  terminal  or  transfer  programs  of  good  quality 
to  permit  the  senior  colleges  and  universities  to  allocate  more  time  to 
upper  division  and  graduate  work"  (114,  p.  3). 

The  experiences  of  Florida  and  California,  both  with  comprehen- 
sive and  essentually  complete  systems  of  community  colleges,  demonstrate 
the  strength  that  can  occur  when  the  colleges,  universities,  and  com- 
munity colleges  work  together.  No  segment  of  the  systems  has  suffered? 
in  fact,  they  are  stronger  today  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  areas  that  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  public  community  colleges,  both  in  student  enrollments  and  number 
of  institutions,  would  seriously  curtail  the  growth  and  stature  of  pri- 
vate institutions.  This  fear  is  totally  unfounded.  The  data  in  Table  2 
on  page  23  indicate  that  private  junior  colleges  have  had  continual  in- 
creases in  both  areas.  The  over-all  growth  in  private  junior  colleges 
is  not  generally  the  result  of  establishing  new  institutions;  rather,  it 
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is  the  result  of  increased  enrollments  in  some  key  states  (57,  p.  6). 
Many  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities  profit  from  the  presence 
of  public  community  colleges  as  do  the  other  public  institutions;  that 
is,  the  public  community  colleges  help  balance  the  upper  division  en- 
rollments of  both  private  and  public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  students  of  proven  ability  and  performance. 

Again  the  state  master  plans  are  unanimous  in  recognizing  the 
place  of  private  colleges  and  universities  in  the  over-all  planning. 

This  is  simply  a recognition  of  the  advantages  that  result  from  the 
presence  of  both  public  and  non-public  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  diversity  makes  a distinctive  contribution  to  higher  education  that 
can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way.  If  public  and  private  higher  education 
were  identical,  the  private  sector  would  undoubtedly  suffer;  however, 
they  are  not  identical,  and  it  is  in  the  differences  that  the  strengths 
of  private  colleges  and  universities  lie. 

The  same  is  true  when  private  junior  colleges  and  public  community 
colleges  are  compared.  Thornton  stated  the  case  clearly  when  he  said 
that 


the  independent  junior  college  is  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  the  entire  American  enterprise  of  higher  education. 

By  its  nature,  it  does  not  concentrate  so  intently  on  ser- 
vice to  the  local  community  and  part-time  adult  students  as 
does  the  public  junior  college.  For  these  purposes  it  typi- 
cally substitutes  distinctive  aims  that  can  best  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  limited  enrollments,  residential 
campuses,  and  concentration  on  excellent  achievement  of  a 
limited  set  of  educational  objectives  (141,  p.  77). 

From  a different  standpoint,  neither  students  nor  colleges  are 
homogeneous.  Students  have  different  wants,  and  colleges  have  different 
characteristics.  These  differences  provide  a broader  selection  of 
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alternatives  for  the  students,  and  they  provide  the  colleges  with  quality 
and  strength  which  come  from  an  ability  to  match  students  and  programs. 

A question  arises  concerning  the  ability  of  public  community  col- 
leges to  grow  so  rapidly  without  adversely  affecting  other  forms  of 
higher  education.  The  answer  seems  clear.  The  public  community  col- 
leges are  unique  institutions  filling  unique  needs  in  a typically  Ameri- 
can way.  Their  manner  of  functioning  allows  them  to  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  other  institutions.  There  are  many  examples  through- 
out the  country  of  public  community  colleges  serving  the  same  geographic 
area  as  other  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and  private.  Be- 
cause they  each  have  a distinctive  role  to  play,  the  two  can,  and  do, 
exist  side  by  side  with  no  conflict. 

Alternatives 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  United  States ' citizenry  is  never  more 
evident  than  when  it  is  faced  with  a problem.  Given  the  circumstances 
outlined  thus  far  in  the  development  of  the  community  college,  it  is 
natural  that  other  avenues  be  explored  in  the  search  for  a solution  to 
the  need  for  increased  post  high  school  educational  opportunities.  Tech- 
nical institutes,  university  or  college  branch  campuses,  and  private  two- 
year  colleges  provide  the  more  common  alternatives  to  public  community 
colleges.  None  have  met  with  the  public  acceptance  accorded  the  com- 
munity college. 

Technical  Institute 

Henninger,  a noted  authority  on  technical  education,  defines  the 
objective  of  the  technical  institute  as  follows: 
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The  program  of  the  technical  institute  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  a high  degree  of  proficiency  in  his 
chosen  field  of  technology,  solidly  supported  by  a sound  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  English,  basic  science,  and 
technological  principles  involved  in  that  field.  The  offer- 
ings are  limited  in  number  and  all  aimed  at  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  student  in  his  chosen  technical  field  (66,  p.  17). 

Programs  are  generally  two  years  in  length;  however,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  they  may  be  somewhat  longer. 

The  technical  institute  itself  is  as  old  as  engineering  schools 
in  this  country.  Some  trace  its  origin  to  the  Gardiner  Iyceum  estab- 
lished in  Maine  in  1822,  more  than  a dozen  years  before  the  first  engi- 
neering curriculum  was  offered  at  Rensselaer  (32,  p.  6 l). 

There  were  some  early  attempts  to  establish  a system  of  post 
secondary  area  vocational-technical  schools  which  would  concentrate  on 
specialized  occupational  training  to  meet  the  nation's  manpower  needs. 
Although  many  excellent  technical  institutes  have  been  established  and 
are  flourishing,  their  narrow  curriculum  has  been  a limiting  factor  in 
their  gaining  wide-spread  public  acceptance. 

The  development  of  a system  of  technical  institutes  to  meet  the 

growing  demands  for  post  secondary  education  is  predicated  on  three 

assumptions  ( 6 1 , pp.  364-65)  which  are 

contrary  to  the  fact  in  every  state  in  the  nation.  These 
are: 

• 

1 . That  high  school  graduates  fall  neatly  into  two 
categories — 'college  caliber'  and  employment-bound 
— and  that  high  school  grades  plus  certain  stand- 
ardized tests  provide  all  the  data  needed  to  do  the 
sorting. 

2.  That  young  people  have  been  given  all  the  'common 
learnings'  content  they  need  in  high  school. 

3.  That  the  manpower  needs  of  the  nation  are  readily 
identifiable  and  that  the  job  demands  have  suffi- 
cient stability  to  justify  operating  highly  spe- 
cialized, job  oriented  training  programs. 
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Partly  because  of  recognition  of  these  limitations,  many  of  the 
early  technical  institutes  have  become  four-year  engineering  schools  or 
have  broadened  their  curriculums  to  appeal  to  a larger  segment  of  the 
population.  Because  of  this,  a count  of  "pure"  technical  institutes  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  make  in  recent  years;  they  probably 
number  no  more  than  four  to  five  dozen  today  ( 1 52 , p.  92).  Besides  the 
broadening  of  curriculum  in  the  technical  institute,  such  as  is  occur- 
ring in  Wisconsin  (29,  p.  195) > a variety  of  other  institutions,  most 
notably  the  community  junior  college,  has  undertaken  to  offer  the  type 
of  curriculum  initially  found  only  in  technical  institutes. 

Despite  the  long  history  of  the  technical  institute,  Table  5 pro- 
vides data  indicating  that  its  function  is  rapidly  being  assumed  by  the 
community  junior  college.  The  statistics  do  not  include  programs  opera- 
ted without  federal  funds  or  private  technician  training  schools. 


TABLE  5 


NUMBER  CP  SCHOOLS  COMPARED  TO  ENROLLMENTS  IN  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  PARTIALLY  SUPPORTED  BY  FEDERAL 
FUNDS,  BY  TYPES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BY  YEARS 


Year  • 

Technical 

Institutes 

Community  or 
Junior  Colleges 

State  Board  for 
Vocational  Ed. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Enroll- 

ments 

No.  of 
Schools 

Enroll- 

ments 

No.  of 
Schools 

Enroll- 

ments 

1959 

17 

6,977 

38 

9,147 

20 

1,922 

I960 

52 

5,580 

119 

26,901 

2 

88 

1961 

25 

11,375 

12  6 

42,587 

13 

1,074 

1962 

27 

9,971 

129 

59,614 

13 

917 

1963 

49 

13,751 

162 

74,619 

9 

1,760 

1964 

60 

20,037 

190 

91,718 

17 

1,570 

Adapted  from  Prakken  (121,  p.  95 )• 
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In  his  review  of  all  state  plans  for  post  secondary  education, 
Edwards  concluded  that,  "in  general,  the  technical  institute  appears  to 
he  losing  out  to  the  comprehensive  community  college  which  includes 
technical  programs  within  a wider  range  of  programs"  (29,  p.  195). 

There  are  other  factors  involved  in  the  decreasing  popularity  of 
the  technical  institute.  Grant  Venn,  Associate  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and 
Library  Programs  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has  indicated  that, 
because  of  shifts  in  the  occupational  patterns,  today's  vocational  and 
technical  workers  are  involved  with  more  intellectual  than  physical 
work.  This,  plus  rapid  changes  within  and  between  occupations  has 
created  an  evident  shift  of  occupational  education  into  the  mainstream 
of  education  and  away  from  specialized  programs  ( 1 52 , p.  18). 

Many  educators  have  backed  legislation  to  support  technical 
education  in  the  comprehensive  two-year  college.  They  have 
done  this  on  sound  educational  theory,  their  arguments  in- 
volving concepts  of  learning  and  individual  development.  . 

. . In  a single  purpose  institution  the  temptation  is  to 
emphasize  skill  training  at  the  expense  of  the  underpinnings 
of  longer  term  occupational  and  civic  competence,  related 
knowledge  and  general  education  ( 1 52 , p.  14l). 

The  changing  nature  of  the  work  world  raises  the  question 
whether  isolation  of  occupational  education  will  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  in  a technological  world.  . . . The 
separate  but  equal  approach  to  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  report,  bad  theory  and 
bad  practice  ( 1 52 , pp.  142-43). 

The  comprehensive  study  of  vocational-technical  education  at 
*'*•  I.  i.  in  196p  conducted  by  leading  educators  from  throughout  the 
United  States  supports  this  feeling.  The  report  of  this  study  concluded 
that  the  "rapid  change  of  skill  requirements,  both  in  character  and  in 
degree  of  sophistication,  indicates  the  benefits  of  current  vocational 
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education  can  best  be  derived  at  the  post  high  school  level"  (38,  p.  2). 
They  further  concluded  that  there  was  a need  to  treat  vocational-occupa- 
tional education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  common  core  of  education; 
also  that  "current  vocational  education  should  be  expanded  and  general- 
ized so  that  working  with  materials,  with  systems,  and  with  processes 
provides  a base  for  intellectual  growth  along  both  traditional  academic 
and  vocational  paths"  (38,  p.  l). 

Federal  recognition  of  this  same  principle  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  in  a report  which 
states  the  following: 

Liberal  education  and  vocational  education  are  both  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  problem  of  preparing  an  individual  for 
living,  and  for  earning  a living;  they  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  hostile  or  mutually  exclusive  enterprises.  An  educational 
program  which  recognizes  value  in  both  liberal  education  and 
vocational  education  is  most  desirable  for  the  attainment  of 
future  individual  and  national  goals  (32,  p.  5)* 

This  panel  report  presents  another  factor  which  is  difficult  to 

delineate  but  nonetheless  forceful. 

Prestige  is  an  important  factor  in  all  vocational  education 
programs,  for  traditionally  they  have  been  looked  down  upon 
by  the  public.  . . . Offering  certain  types  of  credentials 
for  graduates,  such  as  the  associate  in  arts  degree,  helps 
in  raising  the  prestige  of  the  school.  Mature  adults  like 
to  be  associated  with  an  institution  that  ranks  high  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  and  the  state  and  recruitment  of  stu- 
dents is  facilitated  by  high  prestige  (32,  p.  149). 

It  is  clear  that  an  institution  which  is  designated  as  a "col- 
lege" has  a certain  "built-in"  advantage.  This  factor  weighs  in  favor 
of  a college  pattern  for  a technical-vocational  education  system.  The 
panel  report  makes  this  clear  by  saying  that 

in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  the  role  of  the  community  col- 
lege in  the  field  of  technician  training  promises  to  be  an 
important  one — perhaps  more  important  than  that  of  any  other 
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type  of  institution.  The  separate  technical  institutes  may 
he  the  most  effective  instrument  for  handling  this  type  of 
training,  hut  their  numbers  are  few  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
expanding  to  any  great  degree.  The  community  college  with 
leadership  truly  competent  in  technician  training  may  well 
provide  a large  share  of  the  institutional  training  of  tech- 
nicians in  the  years  ahead  (32,  p.  78). 

This  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  placing  technical  programs  in 
community  colleges  does  not  and  should  not  eliminate  the  technical  in- 
stitute from  America's  pattern  of  higher  education.  The  institutes, 
with  their  highly  specialized  programs  and  selective  admissions,  func- 
tion effectively  in  urban  areas  where  concentrations  of  industry  can 
absorb  the  graduates  of  their  programs.  Venn  concludes  his  analysis  of 
technical  institutes  by  stating  that,  "hopefully,  these  schools  will 
continue  their  leadership  and  experimentation,  although  it  now  appears 
that  the  comprehensive  two-year  college  will  be  the  principal  institu- 
tional home  for  technical  curricula"  ( 1 52 , p.  94).  Venn  also  expresses 
the  idea  that  vocational  schools  and  technical  schools  now  developing 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  should  consider  becoming  comprehensive, 
two-year  colleges  in  order  to  serve  the  post  secondary  technical  educa- 
tion needs  of  both  youth  and  adults  ( 1 52 , p.  165). 

Pour  states  have  recently  taken  steps  necessary  to  broaden  the 
curriculum  or  convert  existing  vocational-technical  institutes  into  com- 
munity colleges.  These  states  are  Virginia  ( 1 27 , p.  5),  Hawaii  (80, 
p.  179)  > Missouri  (2,  p.  51),  and  Hew  Hampshire.  The  New  Hampshire 
study  commission,  on  two  separate  occasions,  has  strongly  recommended 
conversion  of  the  state's  six  vocational-technical  centers  into  community 
colleges  (ill,  p.  2). 

Perhaps  a forecast  of  the  coming  trend  is  illustrated 
in  Virginia  where  the  legislature  in  establishing  a commis- 
sion on  higher  education  to  conduct  a study  and  recommend 
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a master  plan  also  directed  the  commission  to  recommend  pro- 
cedures by  which  off-campus  branches,  divisions,  colleges, 
and  vocational  and  technical  schools  may  be  consolidated  into 
a system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges  (29,  p.  1 93 ) . 


Branch  Campuses  and  Extension  Centers 

Branch  campuses  and  extension  centers  of  established  colleges  and 
universities  provide  another  alternative  for  filling  post  high  school 
educational  needs.  Proponents  of  branch  campuses  and  extension  centers 
generally  cite  the  following  as  advantages. 

1 . Course  offerings  parallel  those  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion facilitating  transfer  to  upper  division  programs. 

2.  Instruction  standards  comparable  to  those  of  parent 
institution. 

3.  Exchange  of  staff  facilitated  through  parent  institu- 
tion. 

4-  Centralized  staffing  and  financial  transactions  rest 
with  parent  institution. 

5.  Curriculum  approved  by  the  parent  institution  (11 6,  p.  132). 

6.  Experience  of  the  university  in  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering college  programs  results  in  higher  and  more  uni- 
form standards  (98,  p.  309 ). 

These  "advantages"  are  only  such,  however,  when  viewed  from  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  goals  and  functions  of  colleges  and  iniversi- 
ties. 


The  traditionalist  might  say,  'Of  course!  Let  Princeton 
create  a junior  college  and  one  would  have  an  institution  of 
unquestionable  excellence.'  That  may  be  correct,  but  it  leads 
us  down  precisely  the  wrong  path.  If  Princeton  Junior  College 
were  excellent  in  the  sense  that  Princeton  University  is  excel- 
lent, it  might  not  be  excellent  in  the  most  important  way  that 
a community  college  can  be  excellent  (41 , p.  12). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  items  listed  as  advan- 
tages in  terms  of  the  goals  and  functions  of  colleges  and  universities 
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"become  disadvantages  in  terms  of  the  goals  and  functions  of  community 
colleges.  Brumbaugh,  a proponent  of  community  colleges,  cites  four 
disadvantages  of  branches  and  extension  centers  ( 1 2 , pp.  93-94)  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 . The  branch  is  usually  oriented  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion. 

2.  Administration  rests  with  the  parent  institution.  De- 
cisions are  made  by  the  parent  institutions  and  are 
often  inappropriate  for  the  branchs'  needs. 

3.  Programs  are  prescribed  by  the  parent  institution, 
leaving  little  flexibility  in  permitting  adaptation 
to  community  needs. 

4.  Admission  standards  and  requirements  conform  to  parent 
institution  with  little  reference  to  student  or  com- 
munity needs. 

Blocker  reports  that  the  extension  center  programs  in  most  col- 
leges and  universities  remain  peripheral  to  the  central  concerns  and 
attentions  of  these  institutions  which  results  in  some  confusion.  The 
image  of  the  parent  institution  is  not  clear  either  to  the  supporting 
institution  or  to  the  students  of  this  institution  (7,  p.  43). 

The  New  Hampshire  community  college  study  commission,  in  explor- 
ing this  avenue  for  that  state,  rejected  it  by  citing  three  distinct 
disadvantages  (ill,  p.  7).  The  report  of  the  commission  states  that 
there  is  "danger"  that: 

1 . The  junior  college  will  be  subordinated  to  what  the 
university  considers  its  prime  concern. 

2.  The  junior  college  would  be  governed  by  traditional 
concepts  which  differ  from  the  concepts  that  created 
the  junior  college,  i.e.,  restrictive  admissions  and 
limited  curriculums. 

3.  The  junior  college  will  be  oriented  toward  the  uni- 
versity system  and  less  toward  the  communities  in 
which  it  is  located. 
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This  opinion  is  apparently  shared  by  many  people  throughout  the 
country.  In  an  attempt  to  separate  opinion  and  theory  from  fact,  com- 
parative data  on  the  impact  of  community  colleges  and  university  centers 
also  bear  comment.  Medsker,  in  a recent  study,  found  that  a much  smal- 
ler percentage  of  high  school  graduates  in  communities  with  university 
extension  centers  continued  their  education  than  was  true  in  regions 
served  by  community  colleges  (97>  p.  103).  He  states  that  it  is  "per- 
haps significant  that  in  communities  with  extension  centers  only  23  per 
cent  of  the  college  group  attended  such  centers.  . . . The  proportion  of 
graduates  continuing  their  education  was  lowest  in  the  communities  which 
contained  extension  centers  or  which  had  no  college"  (97 » P«  60).  There- 
fore, Medsker  concludes  that  the  existence  of  a community  college  in  a 
given  community  encourages  more  young  people  to  go  to  college  and  that 
the  university  extension  center  is  essentially  a conservative  alterna- 
tive which  serves  only  those  students  who  would  normally  be  expected  to 
attend  (97 j p.  103). 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  Pennsylvania,  with  a long  history  of 
branch  campuses,  is  encouraging  the  development  of  community  colleges. 
Pennsylvania's  master  plan  recommends  that  "no  new  branch  campuses  of 
existing  colleges  or  universities  should  be  established.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, existing  branch  campuses  should  be  combined  with  or  converted 
into  community  colleges"  (120,  p.  2). 

It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  states  concur  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  presented  in  the  report  of  a study  conducted  by  the 
State  of  Washington:  "Cur  review  of  experience  in  other  states  has  left 

us  singularly  unimpressed  with  attempts  of  some  state  universities  and 
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colleges  to  operate  community  colleges  as  'branch'  or  'feeder'  opera- 
tions" (83,  p.  51). 

Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

Private  colleges  and  universities  dominated  the  American  higher 
education  scene  well  into  the  early  1900's.  Their  continued  existence 
is  still  a source  of  strength  in  higher  education.  No  state  today,  how- 
ever, recommends  relying  totally,  or  even  in  large  measure,  on  private 
institutions  to  provide  for  the  state's  higher  education  needs.  The  ob- 
jectives of  private  education  are  generally  more  limited  than  public 
education  and  reflect  the  original  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  groups  which  founded  them.  Their  higher  tuition  charges  and 
generally  more  rigid  entrance  requirements  restrict  their  offerings  to 
a limited  social  and  economic  group. 

Looking  more  specifically  at  the  private  junior  colleges;  it  is 
seen  that  they  differ  from  public  community  colleges  in  a number  of  re- 
spects. Generally,  the  private  junior  college  is  residential,  places 
major  emphasis  on  academic  courses  with  little  emphasis  on  terminal  pro- 
grams, serves  a student  body  that  is  widely  distributed  in  geographic 
origin,  and  is  largely  dependent  on  income  from  tuition,  contributions, 
and  endowments  ( 1 1 , p.  3).  There  is  also  an  additional  factor,  and  a 
major  one,  that  involves  all  of  private  higher  education.  For  many  of 
these  colleges,  small  enrollments  are  essential;  for  others,  specific 
kinds  of  student  abilities  are  sought.  Large  increases  in  enrollments 
would  destroy  the  objectives  of  these  institutions.  America  thrives  on 
diversity,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  this  diversity. 

For  this  reason  and  the  others,  it  is  a task  of  public  education  to 
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provide  the  majority  of  spaces  needed  for  students  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  appears  to  he  no  foreseeable  alteration  in  the  trend  of  continued 
slow  growth  in  enrollments  in  private  education  and  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  enrollments  in  the  public  sector  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

This  review  of  alternatives  provides  some  insight  into  why  com- 
munity colleges  grew  in  popularity  throughout  the  nation.  None  of  these 
alternatives  fulfill,  in  practice,  the  educational  objectives  stated  on 
pages  14  through  17.  Each  has  been  in  existence  longer  than  the  com- 
munity college.  Had  any  one  of  them  met  these  educational  objectives, 
they,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  as  well  received  as  has  the 
community  college. 

Summary 

The  history  of  American  public  education  demonstrates  this  coun- 
try's ability  to  borrow  and  adapt  the  educational  institutions  of  other 
countries  to  the  needs  of  our  own.  The  elementary  school,  high  school, 
and  university  were  ideas  that  originated  in  Europe  and  were  implemented 
here  after  some  modification.  The  community  junior  college,  however,  is 
a peculiarly  American  institution  created  to  meet  a special  set  of  social 
circumstances  found  in  no  other  country.  Prom  its  original  inception  as 
a "junior"  college  to  its  present  status  as  a unique  institution  of 
higher  education  rooted  in  the  cultural  and  social  needs  of  the  community 
it  serves,  it  has  been  characterized  by  growth  and  diversity.  While 
there  are  still  some  who  regard  the  community  junior  college  with  suspi- 
cion, the  level  of  acceptance  by  the  people  of  this  country  has  left 
little  question  as  to  its  future. 
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Much  of  the  confusion  regarding  the  place  of  the  community  junior 
college  in  the  pattern  of  education  comes  from  its  origin  in  borrowing 
from  two  worlds.  The  community  junior  college  has  the  same  goals  and 
ideals  as  public  education,  a fact  stemming  from  its  initial  beginning 
as  an  upward  extension  of  public  secondary  education.  However,  by  Ameri- 
can standards  it  is  higher  education  by  virtue  of  the  simple  fact  that 
the  community  junior  college  provides  post  secondary  education.  The 
role  of  the  community  junior  college  today  is  recognized  as  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  consistent  with  the  goals  and  ideals  of  public 
education. 

Because  of  the  social  forces  in  existence,  no  state  can  long  ig- 
nore the  trend  toward  greater  educational  opportunities  for  its  citizens. 
The  social  and  economic  forces  which  make  higher  education  more  of  a 
necessity  and  less  of  a luxury  for  its  citizens  leave  a state  only  two 
alternatives:  (l)  provide  the  opportunities  demanded  and  retain  the 

state's  citizens  and  its  economic  well-being;  or  (2)  surrender  both  to  * 
some  neighboring  state. 

Current  economic  theory  holds  that  a state  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect its  higher  education  responsibilities.  In  referring  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities, Dr.  Lee  Martin  made  the  following  statement: 

What  is  required  is  a different  view  of  education.  If 
education  were  entirely  taken  to  be  an  item  of  consumption, 
like  a high-priced  automobile,  then  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  individual  or  the  government  to  expend  for  it  only  what 
they  could  afford.  . . . But  education  is  an  investment  that 
benefits  both  the  individual  and  his  society,  and  thus  these 
expenditures  should  be  made  just  like  the  decisions  by  a 
business  firm  to  produce  income  producing  assets.  . . . What 
can  be  afforded  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  decision.  If  the 
investment  results  in  annual  additions  to  income  that  are 
greater  than  the  annual  costs  of  the  investment,  then  the  in- 
vestment is  justified  economically , even  if  funds  must  be  bor- 
rowed or  taxes  increased  in  order  to  finance  it  (88,  p.  12). 
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Many  states  have  looked  to  the  community  college  to  provide  this 
opportunity.  A number  of  alternatives  have  been  explored  and  have, 
under  most  conditions,  been  found  lacking  in  some  respect.  It  is  for 
these  same  reasons  that  this  study  chose  to  explore  the  community  junior 
college  as  an  avenue  for  Vermont  instead  of  one  of  the  other  alterna- 
tives. The  community  junior  college  is  marked  by  diversity  and  flexi- 
bility. In  fact,  although  sometimes  considered  a handicap,  these  char- 
acteristics are  the  principal  sources  of  this  institution ' s strength  and 
popularity.  Add  to  these  elements  the  additional  feature  of  genuine  re- 
sponsiveness to  community  needs,  and  the  heart  of  the  community  junior 
college  is  formed.  The  concepts  of  an  open-door  admissions  policy,  a 
multi-purpose  program,  geographic  accessibility,  and  low  tuition  cost 
have  all  emerged  through  the  development  of  the  community  junior  col- 
lege. The  combination  of  all  these  facets  of  the  community  junior  col- 
lege make  it  a truly  positive  force  in  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OP  TODAY 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  development  of  the  junior  or  community 
junior  college  system  was  traced  through  several  phases.  This  chapter 
presents  the  functions  and  criteria  of  community  junior  colleges  as  they 
are  found  in  the  several  states  today  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  char- 
acteristics and  trends  emerging  from  the  systems  in  operation. 

Functions 

The  term  "comprehensive  community  junior  college"  indicates  that 
it  is  a multi-purpose,  higher  education  institution  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves.  Initially  conceived  as  providing  a 
preparatory  education  for  later  transfer  to  a four— year  college  or  uni- 
versity, the  curriculum  soon  expanded  to  provide  a broader  range  of  op- 
portunities. As  early  as  1930,  Campbell  found  four  major  categories  of 
purposes,  or  functions,  associated  with  the  community  junior  college: 

(l)  college  preparatory;  (2)  terminal  and  occupational)  (3)  democrati- 
zation of  higher  education)  and  (4)  popularizing  of  higher  education 
(14»  p.  30). 

Somewhat  later,  in  1948,  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  stated  the  primary  functions  of  the  community  junior  college 
(122,  p.  5)  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Education  and  training  for  the  serai-professions  and  other 
occupations  retiring  no  more  than  two  years  of  college. 
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2.  Some  provision  for  young  people  who  will  transfer  after 
two  years  to  more  advanced  programs. 

3.  Adult  education  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

4.  General  education  for  all  types  of  students. 

More  recently,  Thornton  lists  six  functions  as  generally  accept- 
able to  authorities  in  the  field  of  community  junior  colleges  (141,  p.  59)* 

1.  Occupational  education  of  post  high  school  level. 

2.  General  education  for  all  categories  of  its  students. 

3.  Transfer  or  pre-professional  education. 

4.  Part-time  education  (continuing  education). 

5.  Community  service. 

6.  The  counseling  and  guidance  of  students. 

These  represent  the  most  current  generally  recognized  functions 
of  the  community  junior  college,  functions  that  have  arisen  as  a result 
of  the  needs  of  the  region  or  community  served  by  the  community  junior 
college.  Each  of  these  basic  functions  will  be  described. 

Occupational  Education 

Thornton  defines  community  junior  college  occupational  education 
as  courses  of  instruction  two  years  or  less  in  duration.  The  programs 
combine  the  skill,  development,  related  knowledge,  theoiy,  and  general 
education  necessary  for  successful  employment.  Training  is  usually 
within  a "family"  of  related  occupations  rather  than  a single,  specific 
occupation,  a recognition  of  the  ever-changing  employment  pattern 
( 141 t p.  60) . 

Nowhere  is  the  unique  role  of  the  community  junior  college  more 
evident  than  in  the  broadly  conceived  area  of  vocational-technical 
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education.  "Both  the  stated  educational  mission  and  the  sociology  of 
higher  education  in  America  have  led  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
peculiarly  unresponsive  to  the  whole  task  of  occupational  education, 
except  in  the  very  limited  traditional  definition  of  this  term  with  re- 
spect to  law,  medicine,  and  other  established  professions"  (83,  p.  51). 

Eells  indicates  that  no  data  were  assembled  on  a nation-wide 
basis  concerning  actual  enrollments  in  junior  college  occupational  edu- 
cation until  1939  when  the  American  Junior  Colleges  included  such  a com- 
pilation. At  that  time  34  per  cent  of  the  regular  students  enrolled  in 
junior  colleges  across  the  nation  were  classified  as  "terminal"  ( 31 , p.  24). 
Although  this  percentage  has  continued  to  grow,  it  has  not  nearly  reached 
the  numbers  envisioned  by  Norman  C.  Harris  when  he  made  the  following 
statement:  "The  unique  responsibility  of  the  community  college  is  to 

educate  that  80  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  which  in  the  60' s will  be  in 
the  groups  which  we  call  semi-professional,  technical,  and  highly  skilled. 
No  other  educational  institution  is  ready  or  willing  to  devote  itself  to 
this  task"  (60,  p.  333). 

The  growth  potential  and  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  com- 
munity college  serves  as  the  capstone  to  all  occupational  education 
structures  needed  in  the  1970's  (61,  p.  365)  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 . Community  junior  college  facilities  and  programs  are 
already  established  and  operating. 

2.  Community  junior  colleges  are  recognized  as  comprehen- 
sive in  philosophy  and  operation. 

3.  Community  junior  colleges  reduce  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer and  the  student. 

4.  Community  junior  colleges  emphasize  guidance  and  pro- 
vide alternatives. 
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5.  Community  junior  colleges  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
that  general  education  is  a necessary  part  of  occupa- 
tional education. 

Connecticut,  facing  a critical  shortage  of  skilled  manpower,  in- 
dicates that  its  new  community  junior  college  system  will  eventually 
enroll  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  its  students  in  occupational  pro- 
grams (ll8,  p.  24). 

The  reasons  for  the  increased  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the  com- 
munity junior  college  function  is  fairly  obvious.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  Wirtz,  states  the  case  as  follows: 

Any  high  school  senior  in  doubt  about  whether  to  seek 
a higher  education  faces  an  unflattering  proposition:  The 

machine  now  has  a high  school  education,  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  do  most  jobs  that  a high  school  graduate  can  do.  So 
machines  will  get  jobs,  because  they  work  for  less  than  a 
living  wage.  A person  needs  14  years  of  education  to  com- 
pete with  machines  (10,  p.  15). 

This  statement  is  supported  by  an  analysis  of  the  employment  re- 
quirements, past  and  projected.  In  1930  a high  school  graduate  quali- 
fied for  90  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  existence.  It  is  projected,  however, 
that  by  1 970  high  school  graduates  will  qualify  for  only  32  per  cent  of 
the  jobs  and  that  at  least  two  years  of  college  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare people  for  50  per  cent  of  the  jobs  that  are  available  (l,  p.  47). 

Grant  Venn  states  that 

technology  has  created  a new  relationship  between  man,  his 
education,  and  his  work,  in  which  education  is  placed  squarely 
between  man  and  his  work.  Although  this  relationship  has  tra- 
ditionally held  for  some  men  and  some  work  (on  the  professional 
level,  for  example),  modem  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  the  relationship  may  now  be  said  to  exist  for  all 
men  and  all  work  (152,  p.  l). 

Data  in  Table  6 support  the  fact  that  this  condition  exists,  and 
every  indicator  points  to  continued  demands  for  higher  educational  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  the  labor  market. 
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table  6 

EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  FOR  i960  COMPARED  TO  PROJECTED 
EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  FOR  1975,  BY  MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Major 

Occupational 

Groups 

Actual , 
I960 

(in  millions) 

Projected, 

1975 

(in  millions) 

Per  Cent 
of 

Change 

Professional  & Technical 

7.5 

12.4 

65 

Managers  & Proprietors 

7.1 

9.4 

32  • 

Clerical  Workers 

9.8 

14.2 

45 

Sales  Workers 

4.4 

5.9 

34 

Craftsmen  & Foremen 

8.6 

11.2 

30 

Operatives 

12.0 

14.2 

18 

Service  Workers 

. 8.3 

12.5 

51 

Laborers  (except  farmers 
and  miners) 

3.7 

3.7 

_ 

Farm  Managers  & Workers 

5.4 

3.9 

-28 

Adapted  from  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  (147,  p.  100). 


There  are  those  who  contend  that  occupational  education  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  higher  education.  However,  the  need  is  there,  and 
the  community  junior  college  has  the  flexibility  and  capacity  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  (26).  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  higher  educational 
institutions  must  "stoop"  to  the  level  of  providing  occupational  educa- 
tion as  it  is  that  the  level  of  complexity  of  many  occupations  has  risen 
to  the  level  of  higher  education. 


General  Education 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  reporting  on  a study  of  general  education  in 
California's  community  junior  colleges,  drafted  the  following  statement 
of  goals  for  general  education  in  the  community  junior  college  (74, 

pp.  21-22): 
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1.  Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

2.  Developing  a set  of  sound  moral  and  spiritual  values  by 
which  he  guides  his  life. 

3.  Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing 
and  in  reading  and  listening  with  understanding. 

4.  Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical  skills  neces- 
saiy  in  everyday  life. 

5.  Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the  solution  of 
problems  and  for  the  discrimination  among  values. 

6.  Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that  he  may  gain 
a perspective  of  his  time  and  place  in  the  world. 

7.  Understanding  his  interaction  with  his  biological  and 
physical  environment  so  that  he  may  better  adjust  to  and 
improve  that  environment. 

8.  Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  community. 

9.  Developing  a balanced  social  and  personal  adjustment. 

10.  Sharing  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory  home  and 
family  life. 

11.  Achieving  a satisfactory  vocational  adjustment. 

12.  Taking  part  in  some  form  of  satisfying  creative  activity 
and  in  appreciating  the  creative  activities  of  others. 

General  education,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a process  of  achieving 
these  goals.  It  offers  a program  of  education  specifically  designed  to 
provide  more  effective  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  each  citizen 
shares  in  a free  society.  It  attempts  to  clarify  the  focal  problems  of 
our  times  and  to  develop  the  individual's  intellectual  skills  and  moral 
habits  to  cope  with  these  problems  ( 1 4 1 , p.  62). 

Courses  in  the  general  education  programs  are  a part  of  most  de- 
gree programs  conducted  in  a community  junior  college.  They  are  the 
principal  difference  between  a technical  program  in  a community  junior 
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college  and  those  programs  found  in  the  technical  institute.  The  ma- 
jority of  educational  authorities  support  the  inclusion  of  some  gen- 
eral education  in  all  programs  as  demonstrated  earlier.  Thornton  states 
that  the  inclusion  of  general  education  in  the  college  program  is  a re- 
action against  the  over  specialization  which  characterized  many  college 
programs  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  (141,  p.  62). 

In  addition  to  being  a part  of  degree  programs,  the  general  edu- 
cation offerings  are  a substantial  proportion  of  the  offerings  taken  by 
adult  evening  students  for  self-improvement. 

Education  for  Transfer 

The  community  junior  college  provides  programs  of  general  educa- 
tion and  pre-professional  education  paralleling  those  available  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  colleges  and  universities.  While  many 
specific  course  offerings  and  even  entire  programs  not  a part  of  college 
parallel  programs  can  be  transferred  to  upper  division  institutions,  the 
transfer  program  is  generally  the  only  curriculum  especially  designed 
for  transfer. 

The  transfer  function  is  the  oldest  of  the  several  functions  per- 
formed and  enrolls  the  largest  proportion  of  students.  It  is  also  proba- 
bly the  most  closely  studied  aspect  of  the  community  junior  college, 
l'lajor  studies  as  to  the  performance  of  transfer  students  have  been  con- 
ducted by  virtually  all  colleges  and  universities  which  accept  transfer 
students  in  any  significant  numbers.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  college  or 
university  accepting  community  junior  college  transfer  students  has  not 
conducted  one  or  a series  of  studies  to  compare  the  transfer  performance 
with  their  own  "native"  student  performance.  The  community  colleges  and 
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authorities  outside  the  community  junior  colleges  have  also  made  exten- 
sive studies  concerning  the  transfer  student. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study  to  date  of  the  achievement 
of  the  transfer  students,  after  transfer,  was  conducted  by  Knoell  and 
Medsker  (78).  This  study  included  8,500  transfer  students  from  300  two- 
year  colleges  located  in  several  states.  The  conslusions  generally  sup- 
port the  reports  of  earlier  investigators  such  as  Bird  (6),  Grover  (53), 
Kills  (o;),  and  Stickler  ( 1 3 7 ) • The  conclusions  of  these  investigators 
may  be  generalized  as  follows: 

1.  Junior  college  transfers  make  approximately  the  same 
grades  as  those  made  by  transfer  students  from  four- 
year  colleges  and  by  "native"  students.  They  usually 
show  a drop  in  their  grade  average  in  the  first  term 
after  transfer,  but  they  recover  what  they  lose. 

2.  Junior  college  students  maintain  the  same  relative 
scholastic  standing  after  transfer  that  they  held  be- 
fore transfer. 

3.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  junior  colleges  are  sal- 
vaging a large  number  of  students  for  success  in  ad- 
vanced studies  who  would  otherwise  have  missed  them 
entirely . 

Medsker 's  study  revealed  another  factor  involving  the  transfer 
student  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  explored  in  the  other  studies. 
Medsker  found  that,  generally,  it  took  the  transfer  student  somewhat 
longer  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  than  the  "native" 
student.  On  a cumulative  basis,  fewer  than  one-half  of  the  transfer 
students  graduated  "on  time";  45  per  cent  graduated  after  two  years;  68 
per  cent  after  three  years;  and  75  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  Further  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  delayed  graduations 
revealed  that  the  junior  college  students  generally  came  from  lower 
socioeconomic  groups,  and  their  parents  generally  had  less  schooling 
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than  the  parents  of  "native"  students.  The  handicap  of  the  transfer 
student,  then,  was  an  economic  one,  not  an  academic  one  (78,  p.  7;  and 

138,  p.  630). 

The  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  studies  thus  far  is 
that  the  transfer  function  is  effective  in  terms  of  preparing  students 
for  successful  upper  division  study  and  that  the  community  junior  col- 
lege provides  those  in  lower  socioeconomic  groups  the  opportunity  for  a 
higher  education.  The  conclusion  will  be  further  supported  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  community  junior  college  research. 

Continuing  Education 

The  two-year  college  serves  two  distinct  population  groups.  The 
first  population  group  ranges  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years. 
This  group  includes  the  recent  high  school  graduates  who  enter  college 
soon  after  graduation  to  continue  their  education  on  either  a full-  or 
part-time  basis.  The  second  population  group  includes  all  students  who 
are  not  of  "college  age."  Students  in  this  group  make  up  a large  por- 
tion of  the  "unclassified"  and  part-time  students  who  constitute  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  two-year  college  students  in 
the  United  States.  Primarily  occupationally  oriented,  the  large  enroll- 
ment of  these  adult  students  support  the  thesis  that  they  are  motivated 
by  the  prospect  of  vertical  mobility  on  the  socioeconomic  scale  (7, 
pp.  108-09). 

The  term  "continuing  education"  usually  refers  to  the  adult,  part- 
time  student.  This  student  may  or  may  not  be  enrolled  in  a program  of 
studies  leading  to  a degree.  His  enrollment  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
training,  retraining,  or  upgrading.  Whatever  the  individual  reasons, 
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adults  are  enrolling  in  educational  programs.  Johnstone  and  Rivera  re- 
port on  education  and  the  adult  population  group  (7 6,  pp.  1-5)  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  as  a whole  will  in- 
crease by  35  per  cent  in  the  next  20  years.  During  this 
same  period  the  number  of  adults  under  35  will  increase 
approximately  70  per  cent. 

2.  Between  June,  1961,  and  June,  1962,  approximately  25  mil- 
lion American  adults,  one  in  five,  was  enrolled  in  some 
type  of  formal  education. 

3.  In  the  next  20  years  it  is  estimated  the  population  will 
contain  64  per  cent  more  adults  who  have  been  to  college, 

59  per  cent  more  who  have  completed  some  formal  program 
of  college  level  work,  and  15  per  cent  fewer  with  only  a 
grade  school  education. 

4.  Only  4 per  cent  of  those  adults  seeking  further  education 
had  little  or  no  previous  schooling;  47  per  cent  had  more 
than  16  years. 

The  implications  of  the  above  have,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
tremendous  impact  on  higher  education.  That  portion  of  the  population 
which  most  actively  seeks  continuing  education  is  the  fastest  growing 
portion.  This  group  also  has  the  greatest  number  of  years  of  school- 
ing which  apparently  increases  the  desire  for  more  education.  "The 
typical  adult  student  today  is  young,  urban,  and  fairly  well  educated, 
and  this  is  exactly  the  type  of  person  who  will  be  around  in  greatly 
increased  numbers  in  the  very  near  future"  (76,  p.  5). 

Continuing  education  is  a major  function  of  the  community  junior 
college.  Experience  in  other  states  has  shown  that  the  numbers  en- 
rolled in  evening  programs  equals  or  exceeds  the  full-time  student  en- 
rollment (ll8,  p.  18).  In  1966  there  were  671,015  full-time  students, 
610,401  part-time  students,  and  398,022  summer  students  (both  full-  and 
part-time  students)  enrolled  in  community  junior  colleges  throughout  the 
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United  States.  In  a study  of  the  age  range  of  community  junior  college 
students,  the  adult  student,  defined  here  as  anyone  above  the  "college 
age"  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  nearly  out  numbered  the  "college  age" 
group.  By  ages,  community  junior  college  students  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  53  per  cent  are  between  sixteen  and  twenty- two  years  of 

age;  31  per  cent  are  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-nine;  and  16  per 
cent  are  thirty  years  old  or  older  (98,  p.  43).  These  figures  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  community  junior  college  can,  and  does,  attract 
students  of  all  ages,  and  that  continuing  education  constitutes  a large 
segment  of  its  varied  program. 

Community  Service 

Difficult  to  define,  the  community  service  function  varies  con- 
siderably from  one  community  junior  college  to  another.  While  "com- 
munity service"  is  a relatively  new  term  in  the  literature  on  community 
junior  colleges  (141,  p.  67),  the  function  itself  has  probably  existed 
in  degrees  for  some  time.  Generally  speaking,  community  service  implies 
a community  junior  college  responsiveness  to  the  educational  and  cultur- 
al needs  of  the  community  it  serves,  and  the  function  lies  outside  the 
realm  of  what  is  normally  considered  as  "regular"  course  work.  Musical 
programs,  lectures,  work  shops,  consulting  services,  and  short  courses 
for  special  interest  groups  are  illustrative  of  the  types  of  services 
possible.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a community  to  incorporate  a civic 
center  within  or  adjacent  to  the  community  junior  college  so  that  both 
might  profit  from  the  other  and  create  a true  cultural  and  educational 
center.  This  is  a growing  service  performed  by  an  increasingly  larger 
proportion  of  the  community  junior  colleges. 
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Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  community  junior  college  functions  of  occupational  education, 
general  education,  transfer,  and  continuing  education  attract  students 
with  a variety  of  ambitions,  backgrounds,  and  abilities.  Due  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  offerings  implied  by  the  multiple  purposes  of  com- 
munity junior  colleges,  the  student  is  faced  with  a difficult  task.  The 
guidance  function  of  the  community  junior  college  has  been  developed  to 
aid  the  student  in  selecting  a program  that  best  suits  his  particular 
needs  and  abilities  (l4l»  p.  68). 

The  open-door  policy  of  the  community  junior  college,  as  well  as 
the  variety  of  programs  offered,  makes  the  guidance  function  essential 
for  a quality  program.  As  described  earlier,  the  open-door  policy  simply 
means  that  no  student  is  refused  entrance  by  the  establishment  of  some 
arbitrary  standard.  It  does  not  mean  he  is  eligible  for  all  programs 
offered.  The  essential  function  performed  through  guidance  is  to  assist 
the  student  in  selecting  his  program  from  those  that  meet  his  needs  and 
are  at  a level  appropriate  to  his  background  and  ability.  This  function 
also  includes  assistance  in  making  the  student  aware  of  his  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  helping  him  bring  his  goals  into  line  with  his  abili- 
ties and  limitations. 

Community  Junior  College  Research 

There  are  two  facts  upon  which  almost  all  educators  agree.  The 
first,  demonstrated  graphically  in  Figure  2,  is  that  existing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  both  public  and  private,  accommodate  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  which  is  capable  of  attending  college. 
Capability  is  here  defined  an  ability  comparable  to  that  of  persons  who 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  intelligence  (in  terms  of  scores  on  the  Army- 
General  Classification  Test)  for  the  United  States  population  is  shown 
by  the  upper  curve;  for  college  graduates,  by  the  smaller  curve.  The 
area  between  the  curves  at  the  right  represents  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  intelligent  enough  for  college  work  but  that  does  not  go  to 
college.  After  Fletcher  G.  Watson,  "A  Crisis  in  Science  Teaching,"  Sci- 
entific American,  190:27-29,  Feb.,  1954.  Shading  added  ( 141 » p.  13). 
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have  successfully  completed  four  years  of  college.  The  second  widely 
accepted  fact  is  that  the  number  of  those  students  capable  of  attending 
colleges  and  universities  is  growing  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  existing 
institutions  are  willing  or  able  to  expand.  Data  in  Table  7 indicate  a 
steady  increase  in  the  ratio  of  enrollment  to  population  in  the  "college- 
age"  group.  According  to  the  projections,  this  increase  will  continue. 


TABLE  7 

RATIO  OP  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ENROLLMENT  TO  COLLEGE- 
AGE  POPULATION,  BY  YEARS  AND  PROJECTED  TO  1975 


Year 

18-21 

(in 

! Age  Group 
thousands) 

Enrollment 
(in  thousands) 

Ratio  of  Enrollment 
to  Population 

1939 

10,015 

1,365 

.142 

1950 

8,948 

2,297 

.257 

1955 

8,577 

2,679 

.312 

I960 

9,610 

3,610 

.376 

1965 

12,090 

5,220 

.430 

1970  (pro 

' jection) 

14,244 

6,959 

• 

CO 

1975  (pro 

ijection) 

15,768 

8,616 

.543 

Adapted  from  Cartter  ( 1 5 » P*  27). 


One  of  the  objectives  of  the  community  junior  college  is  to  in- 
crease the  opportunities  available  to  this  "college-age"  group  for  con- 
tinuing education  beyond  high  school.  The  rapid  growth  in  enrollments, 
shown  graphically  in  Figure  3,  is  one  indication  that  the  community 
junior  college  is,  in  fact,  providing  increased  opportunities  for  many 
students.  Until  recently,  however,  much  of  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  community  college,  both  pro  and  con,  has  dealt  in  philosophical 
terms  because  the  community  junior  college  was  too  new  to  have  been  ade- 
quately studied.  There  is  now  a growing  body  of  sound  research  concerned 
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Figure  3.  Rate  of  increase  in  junior  college  enrollments  for  the  years 
from  1961  to  1966.  Adapted  from  Harper  (57*  p.  7)- 
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with  community  junior  colleges  conducted  at  major  universities  and  in- 
stitutional research  departments  of  the  community  junior  colleges  them- 
selves. Although  still  limited,  this  research  does  provide  a clearer 
factual  picture  of  the  community  junior  college  and  its  performance 
than  previously  available. 

The  most  recent,  and  certainly  the  most  comprehensive,  major 
study  on  the  community  junior  college  was  concluded  in  19^5  by  Leland 
Medsker  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  Berkley, 
California  (97).  Following  the  pattern  of  an  earlier,  smaller  study 
('ll),  this  study  included  10,000  students  from  the  graduating  classes 
of  thirty-seven  high  schools  in  sixteen  communities  throughout  several 
states.  The  sixteen  communities  were  selected  as  representative  of  com- 
munities with  various  types  of  higher  education  opportunities  and  were 
categorized  as  follows:  (l)  four  communities  with  two-year  extension 

centers  of  colleges  and  universities}  (2)  four  communities  with  com- 
munity junior  colleges;  (3)  four  communities  with  a non-selective  state 
college;  (4)  two  communities  with  no  public  college  of  any  type;  and 
(5)  two  urban  areas  with  a variety  of  post  high  school  institutions.  A 
wide  variety  of  information,  such  as  mental  ability,  rank  in  class,  atti- 
tude inventory,  and  socioeconomic  background,  was  gathered  about  the  stu- 
dents. Table  8 provides  data  indicating  the  dispersion  of  the  high 
school  students  following  their  graduation. 

From  this  initial  data,  Medsker  concludes  that  the  community  jun- 
ior college  encouraged  a greater  percentage  of  the  high  school  graduates 
to  continue  their  education  (53  per  cent).  Equally  significant,  the 
college-going  rate  in  those  communities  served  only  by  extension  centers 
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differed  little  from  the  college-going  rate  in  those  communities  which 
had  no  post  high  school  institutions  of  any  kind  (97,  p.  62). 


TABLE  8 

EDUCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  BY  TYPE  OF  COLLEGE 
IN  COMMUNITY  (REPORTED  IN  PERCENTAGES) 


Further  Edu- 
cation 

Junior 

College 

Extension 

Centers 

State 

College 

Multiple 

Colleges 

No 

College 

MEN  N 

= 1,146 

N 

- 1,625 

N = 1,203 

N = 449 

N 

- 253 

College 

60 

45 

49 

49 

35 

Special  School 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

None 

38 

52 

48 

49 

62 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

WOMEN  N 

= 1,270 

N 

- 1,776 

N = 1,257 

N - 530 

N 

» 319 

College 

46 

25 

45 

40 

32 

Special  School 

7 

14 

8 

5 

17 

None 

47 

61 

47 

55 

51 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TOTAL  N 

<=  2,416 

N 

“ 3,351 

N - 2,460 

N = 979 

N 

= 572 

College 

53 

34 

47 

44 

33 

Special  School 

5 

9 

5 

4 

11 

None 

42 

57 

48 

52 

56 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Adapted  from  Medsker  (97>  p.  6l). 


This  conclusion  is  supported  hy  a report  from  Florida  in  1961 
which  indicates  that  "in  those  33  counties  in  Florida  where  junior  col- 
leges are  within  commuting  distance,  the  ratio  between  freshmen  enrolled 
in  Fall,  1961,  and  the  high  school  graduates  of  June,  1961,  is  55.5  per 
cent,  while  this  same  ratio  for  the  34  counties  where  junior  colleges 
are  not  available  is  36.3  per  cent"  (25,  p.  l). 

A Kansas  study  of  the  attendance  patterns  of  the  June,  1 967 , 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  junior  college  communities  shows  that  20 
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per  cent  entered  four-year  colleges  and  48  per  cent  enrolled  in  junior 
colleges.  The  study  concludes  that  there  is  a striking  contrast  in  the 
enrollments  in  both  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  between  high  school 
graduates  in  areas  served  by  junior  colleges  and  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  all  other  areas  of  the  state.  The  average  for  communities  with 
no  college  is  45*4  per  cent;  the  state  average  is  52.3  per  cent;  and  the 
average  for  those  communities  with  a junior  college  is  68  per  cent  (3, 
pp.  23-25). 

A North  Carolina  study  on  the  influence  of  a community  junior  col- 
lege on  college  attendance  concludes  that  the 

presence  of  a public  college  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  in  a county  who  attend 
college.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  found  that,  with  other 
factors  constant,  the  presence  of  a public  college  adds  at 
least  6 per  cent  to  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
attending  college  (55,  p.  15). 

In  the  sixty-six  North  Carolina  counties  with  no  college  at  all, 
only  31.3  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  entered  college.  In  the 
twenty  counties  with  only  private  colleges,  36.5  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  entered  college.  In  the  seven  counties  with  only  pub- 
lic colleges,  42.1  per  cent  entered  college.  In  the  seven  counties  with 
both  public  and  private  colleges,  46.4  per  cent  of  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates entered  college.  In  those  comities  with  community  colleges,  the 
attendance  rate  varied  from  50  to  75  per  cent  (55,  p.  15). 

Looking  into  the  causes  for  this  increased  attendance,  Medsker 
concluded  that  not  only  does  the  presence  of  a community  junior  college 
increase  the  college  attendance  rate,  but  also  that  the  community  jun- 
ior colleges  send  more  high  school  graduates  on  to  college  in  every 
ability  quintile  except  the  lowest.  In  this  quintile,  areas  with  multiple 
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colleges  and  areas  with  only  community  junior  colleges  were  equal  (97, 

p.  63). 

A complete  breakdown  of  college  attendance  by  ability  is  shown  in 
Table  9.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  highest  percentages  of  high  school 
graduates  in  the  top  ability  quintile  who  went  on  to  college  were  re- 
corded in  communities  served  by  community  junior  colleges  (77  per  cent) 
or  state  colleges  (76  per  cent).  The  communities  with  community  junior 
colleges  and  the  metropolitan  communities  had  similar  degrees  of  influ- 
ence on  college  attendance  of  students  at  the  middle  and  lower  end  of 
the  ability  scale  (97,  P*  63). 

In  communities  with  junior  colleges  a higher  percentage  of 
graduates  of  high  ability  continued  their  education  than 
in  other  college-type  communities.  While  these  graduates 
were  eligible  for  admission  to  selective  institutions,  it 
apparently  was  the  presence  of  a junior  college  in  the  com- 
munity which  encouraged  them  to  continue  in  school.  Thus 
the  junior  college  should  be  viewed  as  an  institution  with 
broader  purposes  than  merely  affording  an  opportunity  for 
graduates  who  cannot  be  admitted  elsewhere  (97,  p.  103). 

Differing  rates  of  college  attendance  are  not,  however,  dependent 
upon  ability  only.  Other  important  differences  can  be  noted  in  the  im- 
pact which  various  types  of  colleges  appear  to  have  on  graduates  from 
varying  socioeconomic  groups.  Medsker's  study  determined  that  the  vari- 
ous types  of  colleges  exert  similar  influences  on  the  college  attendance 
of  students  from  high-income  families,  with  the  influence  of  community 
junior  colleges  and  state  colleges  being  almost  identical.  As  the  so- 
cioeconomic level  dropped,  important  differences  were  noted.  In  the  low 
socioeconomic,  middle  ability  level  group,  the  junior  colleges  encouraged 
54  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  to  continue  their  education. 

A comparison  of  the  attendance  rates  of  students  in  the  low  so- 
cioeconomic group  can  be  found  in  Table  10.  The  attendance  rates  are 
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table  9 


FURTHER  EDUCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  BY  ABILITY 
QUINTILES  (SCAT)  AND  BY  LOCAL  COLLEGE  IN 
COMMUNITY  (REPORTED  IN  PERCENTAGES) 


Type  of  College 
and  Graduates  1 
Further  Education 

Ability  Quintiles 

I 

(high) 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

(low) 

No  Score 
Available 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

N 

= 491 

N - 451 

N = 455 

N = 433 

N = 535 

N 

= 51 

College 

77 

60 

50 

43 

33 

41 

Special  School 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

None 

34 

45 

52 

62 

53 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

EXTENSION  CENTER 

N 

= 773 

N = 628 

N = 638 

N = 577 

0 

CT\ 

IT\ 

II 

S3 

N 

= 145 

College 

64 

38 

30 

20 

12 

28 

Special  School 

7 

9 

11 

7 

9 

11 

None 

- 53 

.59 

73 

79 

61 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

STATE  COLLEGE 

N 

= 592 

N = 459 

N = 451 

N = 434 

N = 439 

N 

= 85 

College 

76 

55 

45 

33 

17 

40 

Special  School 

4 

5 

7 

4 

6 

8 

None 

20 

40 

48 

63 

77 

52 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

MULTIPLE  COLLEGES 

N 

= 177 

N = I84 

N - I89 

N = 161 

N = 149 

N 

= 119 

College 

59 

52 

47 

37 

33 

31 

Special  School 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

8 

None 

47 

51 

. 59 

62 

61 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

NO  COLLEGE 

N 

= 155 

N = 115 

N = 111 

N = 107 

N = 75 

N 

- 9 

College 

50 

35 

30 

21 

16 

56 

Special  School 

7 

8 

15 

15 

12 

None 

43 

_2L 

55 

64 

72 

44 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Adapted  from  Medsker  and  Trent  (97,  p.  64) 
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compare  d by  the  ability  of  the  students  and  by  the  influence  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  on  continuing  education  after  high  school.  The 
data  show  a higher  percentage  of  students  entering  college  in  the  junior 
college  communities  (53  per  cent)  compared  to  the  extension  center  com- 
munities (35  per  cent)  and  the  communities  with  no  colleges  (22  per 
cent).  It  is  in  this  low  economic  group  that  the  greatest  variations 
in  the  rates  of  college  attendance  occur,  regardless  of  the  ability  of 
the  students. 

TABLE  10 

PERCENTAGES  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  IN  THE  LOW  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC GROUP  ENTERING  COLLEGES  IN  THEIR  COMMUNITY, 

BY  ABILITY  LEVEL  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  COLLEGE 


College-type 

Communities 

Ability  Level 

— 

Upper  40/o 

Middle  20$ 

Lower  40$ 

Junior  Colleges 

53 

39 

31 

Extension  Centers 

35 

18 

13 

No  Colleges 

22 

28 

5 

All  Communities 

41 

26 

20 

Adapted  from  Medsker  and  Trent  (97,  p.  67). 


In  an  earlier  study,  Medsker  found  that  for  groups  with  equal 
ability,  the  upper  socioeconomic  groups  attended  colleges  at  a rate 
three  and  one— half  times  greater  than  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups. 
This  later,  more  comprehensive  study  confirmed  his  earlier  finding.  Of 
the  high  ability,  high  socioeconomic  group,  74  per  cent  or  more  went  on 
to  college  regardless  of  the  type  of  local  college  or  absence  thereof. 
In  communities  with  no  college,  only  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  high  ability,  low  socioeconomic  high  school  graduates  attended 


A 
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college.  "This  illustrates  graphically  that  college  attendance  is  to  a 
greater  extent  a function  of  socio-economic  level  than  it  is  of  ability" 

(97,  p.  69). 

This  finding  is  further  supported  in  studies  by  Blocker  (7), 

Clark  (17),  D'Amico  and  Prahl  (22),  and  Hagemeyer  (54).  Additional  in- 
sight into  the  problem  is  shown  in  a New  Jersey  survey  of  45,041  high 
school  students.  This  survey's  results  demonstrate  that  socioeconomic 
background,  indicated  by  the  father's  occupation,  is  a major  factor  in 
a student's  decision  to  attend  college.  Of  the  students  indicating  an 
intention  to  attend  college,  the  fathers'  occupations  were  listed  as 
follows  (112,  p.  57): 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Fathers ' Occupations 


Although  not  classified  as  research,  one  community  college  sur- 
veyed its  entering  classes  for  four  consecutive  years  to  determine  why 
the  students  attended  the  community  college.  The  students'  responses 


26.0 

23.7 

13.8 
12.2 
10.7 

2.4 

1.5 


Professional  or  executive 
Owner  of  manager  of  business 
Office  worker  or  salesman 
Semi-skilled  worker 
Craftsman  or  technician 
Public  service  worker 
Unskilled 


(22,  p.  194)  were  categorized,  by  percentages,  as  follows: 


Reasons 


Students'  Responses 


Cheaper  than  going  away. 

The  only  way  I could  go  to  college. 
Wanted  to  live  at  home. 

Wanted  to  continue  work  in  home  town. 
Other  reasons — not  specified. 

Wanted  to  see  if  I could  do  college  work. 
Wanted  a two-year  college  course. 

Wanted  to  be  with  my  friends. 

Could  not  get  into  school  of  first  choice 


70 

43 

32 

20 

19 

16 

12 

12 


2 
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New  York,  with  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  scholarship  program 
in  the  nation,  surveyed  the  college  attendance  pattern  in  its  state  and 
concluded  that 

college  attendance  is  strongly  correlated  with  finan- 
cial ability  to  meet  the  costs  incurred.  The  median  per 
capita  income  in  those  counties  in  which  college  attendance 
is  highest  is  almost  $450  higher  than  in  those  in  which 
college  attendance  is  lowest.  . . . Another  important  ele- 
ment in  the  cost  of  attending  college  is  the  cost  of  living 
away  from  home.  The  counties  with  the  highest  college  going 
rate  not  only  have  a higher  per  capita  income  than  the  state 
as  a whole,  . . . but  also  have  colleges  within  their  bounda- 
ries, making  higher  education  more  accessible  to  their  resi- 
dents (113,  p.  48). 


Criteria  for  Establishing  Community  Colleges 

The  experiences  of  others,  both  successful  and  unsuccessful,  pro- 
vide a solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a system  of  community  junior 
colleges.  Those  who  do  so  today  find  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  role, 
functions,  and  performance  of  the  community  junior  college  than  did 
their  predecessors.  Performance  is  now  compared  with  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  provide  even  greater  knowledge  and  certainty  than  in  the  past. 

By  its  very  nature  and  unique  character,  the  community  college  precludes 
the  development  of  a simple  set  of  guidelines  for  establishment.  The 
diversity  causing  this  will  become  more  evident  as  information  related 
to  criteria  is  presented. 


Legislation 

Interest  in  the  two-year  college  by  state  legislatures  developed 
slowly  during  the  early  history  of  junior  colleges.  The  early  junior 
colleges  were  generally  established  in  the  absence  of  prohibitive  legis- 
lation, with  most  states  making  no  reference  at  all  to  this  type  of 
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institution.  The  next  step  appears  to  have  been  permissive  legislation 
with  few,  if  any  guidelines  to  encourage  the  development  of  junior  or 
community  junior  colleges.  Since  1950  there  has  been  a marked  accelera- 
tion in  the  study  and  encouragement  of  community  junior  colleges  on  the 
part  of  legislatures  throughout  the  United  States. 

A review  of  legislative  activity  demonstrates  that  "there  is 
evidence  that  most  states  are  looking  to  the  two-year  college  as  a com- 
prehensive institution  which  will  make  available  a wide  range  of  educa- 
tional services  to  individuals  of  all  ages"  (7,  p.  99).  One  index  of 
this  interest  is  the  attention  given  the  subject  of  community  junior 
colleges  by  several  state  legislatures.  Between  1957  and  1 964  state 
legislatures  passed  275  laws  pertaining  specifically  to  junior  and  com- 
munity junior  colleges  (93,  p.  132;  and  92,  p.  27).  These  laws  are 
listed  by  categories  in  Table  11. 


TABLE  11 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY,  LAWS  PASSED,  CONCERNED  WITH  TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES,  BY  CATEGORIES  AND  BY  YEARS 


Year 

Organization 

and 

Administration 

Finance 

State  Aid 

Curriculum 
Degrees  and 
Standards 

1957 

24 

14 

6 

• 5 

1958 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1959 

32 

2 

7 

2 

I960 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1961 

25 

13 

3 

2 

1962 

12 

9 

2 

2 

1963 

19 

9 

14 

5 

1964 

24 

11 

8 

1 

Adapted  from  Martorana  and  Brandt  ( 93  * p.  132). 
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The  legislative  activity  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  community 
junior  college  is  accepted  as  a state  responsibility  and  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  total  public  educational  system  (7,  p.  99).  The  legislation 
is  of  such  a nature  that  it  also  indicates  a shift  in  attitude  from  con- 
cern with  specific  institutions  to  a greater  concern  and  responsibility 
for  the  needs  of  the  state  as  a whole  (77,  p.  140).  By  1965  only  three 
states  had  not  yet  adopted  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  community 
junior  colleges  (141,  p.  88). 

It  appears  that  the  legality  of  the  public  junior  college  under 
general  legislation  is  definitely  established.  In  those  cases  question- 
ing the  legality  of  the  statutes,  the  courts  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  those  sections  providing  for  the  establishment  of  public  junior  col- 
leges under  general  legislation. 

With  the  extensive  experience  gained  from  the  history  of  community 
junior  colleges,  legislative  authorities  have  generally  agreed  that  the 
following  guidelines  will  provide  a solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a successful  community  junior  college  system. 

1.  All  enabling  legislation  must  foster  the  concept  of 
excellence  that  will  permit  the  community  colleges  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  their  own  aims  and  objectives. 

If  a single  standard  of  excellence  is  applied  in  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  all  post  high  school  agencies, 
it  is  evident  that  many  institutions  would  be  consid- 
ered inferior  simply  because  they  are  different  (141, 

P-  99). 

2.  Enabling  legislation  should  provide  general  statements 
of  responsibility  and  grants  of  authority.  Laws  written 
in  great  detail  are  quickly  outdated  and  are  difficult 
to  change  (141,  p.  99). 

3.  Enabling  legislation  establishing  community  colleges 
should  be  based  on  a comprehensive  state-wide  study 
(94,  p.  8). 
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4.  Enabling  legislation  should  be  permissive.  Such  legis- 
lation ought  to  provide  encouragement  for  establishing 
community  colleges,  be  guiding  and  constructive  and 
limiting  (52,  p.  10). 

5.  Enabling  legislation  should  carefully  define  the  role  of 
community  colleges  in  the  state's  system  of  education  and 
set  forth  its  specific  responsibilities  (52,  p.  10). 

6.  Enabling  legislation  should  identify  or  create  an  agency 
at  the  state  level  to  which  responsibility  is  assigned 
to  administer  and  implement  state-wide  development,  su- 
pervision, and  coordination  of  institutions  under  its 
responsibility  (94»  p.  8)* 

7.  Enabling  legislation  should  set  forth  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  community  college  operation  and  provide 
for  the  adequate  financial  support  necessary  for  ef- 
fective and  efficient  operation  (52,  p.  10). 

8.  Enabling  legislation  should  specifically  provide  for 
each  institution  some  element  of  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves  (52,  p.  10). 


Organization 

The  community  college  is  an  institution  marked  by  diversity,  and 
nowhere  is  this  diversity  more  evident  than  in  organization;  ample  ex- 
perience and  precedent  can  be  found  for  almost  any  type  of  organization. 
The  institutions  themselves  fall  into  five  broad  categories  (90,  p.  l) 
summarized  as  follows: 

1 . Local  two-year  colleges  include  all  public  two-year 
colleges  normally  termed  junior  or  community  colleges 
in  which  the  local  area  such  as  a district,  city,  or 
county  has  the  major  legal  responsibility  for  and  con- 
trol of  the  institution. 

2.  State  two-year  colleges,  also  called  junior  or  com- 
munity colleges,  are  controlled  by  a board  established 
by  state  authority,  representing  the  state  rather  than 
the  local  area  served. 

3.  State  technical  institutes  are  two-year  post  secondary 
institutions  controlled  as  state  two-year  colleges  with 
major  emphasis  on  technical  education. 
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4.  Branch  or  extension  centers  are  two-year  units  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  or  trustees  of  a four-year  col- 
lege or  university,  and  operated  at  a location  apart  from 
the  campus  of  the  parent  institution. 

5.  And  other  two-year  institutions  which  do  not  fall  into 
the  above  categories  but  exist  under  both  private  and 
public  control  or  as  normal  county  teachers'  colleges 
such  as  in  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  total  two-year  institutions,  59  per  cent  represent  the 
first  category;  7.3  per  cent  represent  the  second;  8.1  per  cent,  the 
third;  20.7  per  cent,  the  fourth;  and  4.9  per  cent  the  fifth  (105,  p.  4). 

The  local  two-year  colleges  under  local  control  account  for  the 
greater  proportion  because  early  in  the  junior  college  movement  these 
institutions  were  considered  upward  extensions  of  secondary  schools 
(91,  p.  20).  Generally  speaking,  the  other  forms  of  organizations 
appeared  somewhat  later  in  the  development  period. 

The  type  of  state  agency  responsible  for  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation of  community  junior  colleges  demonstrates  as  much  variety  as  the 
other  areas  of  organization.  Table  12  provides  a list  of  thirty-eight 
states  and  gives  the  type  of  state  agency  responsible  for  junior  col- 
leges in  each  state. 

Regardless  of  the  organizational  patterns,  and  fifteen  patterns 
have  been  identified  (29,  p.  10),  the  prime  objective  of  each  is  to  pro- 
vide the  structure  to  implement  a program  of  increased  educational  op- 
portunities. The  diversity  in  organizational  patterns  results  from 
attempts  to  mold  the  organization  into  a form  suitable  to  the  particular 
needs  and  conditions  that  exist  in  each  state.  There  are  certain  con- 
sistencies to  be  found,  too,  which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  princi- 
ples, but  they  are  important  enough  to  be  recognized  in  most  state  plans. 
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The  consistencies  found  in  organizational  patterns  may  be  gener- 
alized  as  follows: 

1.  At  some  level,  either  state  or  local  or  both,  there  must 
be  a lay  board  which  sets  policy  for  the  operation  of 
the  institution  or  system  (83,  p.  82).  The  function  of 
this  lay  board  is  to  ensure  that  the  community  junior 
college  always  serves  the  needs  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  is  being  created. 

2.  This  lay  board,  usually  consisting  of  from  five  to  nine 
members,  is  elected  or  appointed  for  staggered  terms 
and  represents  a defined  geographic  unit. 

3.  In  order  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  effective  state- 
wide system  of  community  junior  colleges,  states  have 
provided  a state  agency  to  control  and  coordinate  com- 
munity junior  college  development  ( 1 34 , p.  531 ) . 

4.  Governing  agencies  must  not  have  so  many  other  responsi- 
bilities  that  the  time  and  energy  available  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  community  junior  college  system  is  cur- 
tailed (96,  p.  16). 

5*  The  governing  agency  must  be  dedicated  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  community  junior  college  is  founded. 

6.  The  organizational  structure  must  be  flexible  so  that 
the  institutions  can  meet  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  communities  they  serve. 


Trends . Initially , community  junior  colleges  were  considered  an 
upward  extension  of  the  high  school  and,  as  such,  a part  of  secondary 
education.  This  conflicted  with  the  general  American  concept  that  higher 
education  included  anything  beyond  the  high  school.  This  paradox  is  one 
reason  why  the  control  of  community  junior  colleges  is  found  under  so 
many  different  agencies.  In  his  review  of  state  master  plans  for  higher 
education,  Edwards  reveals  that  this  conflict  of  views  is  slowly  being 
resolved  as  the  "emerging  community  junior  college  is  clearly  identi- 
fied with  higher  education  and  is  given  the  necessary  freedom  and  re- 
sources to  become  a full  partner  in  higher  education"  (29,  p.  218).  The 
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community  junior  colleges  are  being  assigned  a heavy  responsibility  in 
these  master  plans  for  meeting  the  increased  demands  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  partnership  with  all  other  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  keeping  with  this  shift  in  attitude,  several  instances  have 
been  observed  where  responsibility  for  management  of  community  junior 
college  affairs  has  been  transferred  from  school  boards  responsible  for 
kindergarten  through  the  fourteenth  grades  at  both  the  state  and  local 
levels  to  separate  and  independent  community  junior  college  boards. 

There  have  been  no  instances  in  which  separate  community  junior  college 
boards  have  been  combined  with  school  boards  responsible  for  kindergar- 
ten through  the  twelfth  grades.  This  indicates  a trend  in  establishing 
community  junior  colleges  with  their  own  separate  and  independent  boards 
of  control  (83,  p.  I6l). 

Community  junior  colleges  across  the  nation  are  becoming  organi- 
zationally separate  from  the  administration  of  the  common  schools, 
shifting  from  the  smaller,  local  districts  to  larger,  independent  ones. 
About  35  per  cent  of  all  public  community  junior  colleges  today  are 
district  colleges,  and  most  new  public  community  junior  colleges  are 
founded  with  their  own  districts  and  governing  boards  (39,  p.  418). 

This  indicates  that  "the  emerging  junior  college  has  its  own  district 
and  district  organization  apart  from  other  elements  of  the  public  school 
system"  (29,  p.  219;  and  38,  p.  34). 

Because  junior  colleges  were  initially  considered  upward  ex- 
tensions of  secondary  schools,  it  was  logical  to  place  state-level  co- 
ordination and  control  of  these  institutions  with  the  State  Board  of 
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Education  responsible  for  common  schools.  The  attitudes  of  the  states 
are  now  shifting  to  the  view  that  the  community  junior  college  is  a 
higher  education  institution;  accordingly,  some  states  have  altered 
their  state-level  organization.  "There  is  evidence  to  support  the  ob- 
servation that  a trend  is  developing  away  from  the  practice  of  desig- 
nating to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a responsibility  for  higher  edu- 
cation" (91,  p.  21). 

Kermit  Morrissey,  an  author  in  the  field  of  community  junior 
college  education,  made  the  following  statement: 

In  many  states  local  control  has  worked  and  continues 
to  work  very  well.  But  with  economic  change  and  population 
mobility  operating  as  constant  factors,  the  principle  of 
local  control  may  become  less  meaningful  in  the  future.  It 
is  not  difficult  in  1966  to  anticipate  a larger  role  for 
both  the  state  and  federal  governments  in  the  development 
of  public  two-year  colleges  (107,  p.  17). 

Two  points  might  well  be  made  about  this  statement.  First, 
Morrissey  is  referring  to  local  control  by  local  school  districts.  He 
encourages  the  trend  to  larger,  independent  school  districts  and  reten- 
tion of  responsiveness  to  local  needs.  The  second  point  supports  the 
statement  concerning  increased  state  and  federal  financial  aid.  The 
increased  federal  support  has  already  been  reviewed  and  the  most  recent 
comprehensive  figures  on  the  states'  shares  of  community  junior  college 
financing  is  for  the  196O-1961  school  year.  At  that  time,  over  one- 
half  of  the  states  supporting  community  junior  colleges  contributed  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  these  institutions  (106,  p.  15), 
and  this  percentage  is  increasing.  "It  is  evident  all  across  the  nation 
that  state  governments  are  contributing  increasing  percentages  of  the 
total  support  required  to  finance  community  junior  college  education. 
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This  increasing  state  support  is  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
this  unique  and  developing  type  of  education"  (83,  p.  114). 

Organizational  structures  similar  to  those  governing  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  replacing  the  traditional  pattern  of  state 
boards  of  education  having  responsibility  for  community  junior  colleges. 
The  pattern  of  organization  finding  increasing  acceptance  for  public 
higher  education  rests  upon  a tri— partite  division  of  responsibility 
among  three  different  types  of  institutions,  the  university,  the  state 
college,  and  the  community  junior  college.  These  separate  boards  govern 
institutions  that  have  distinct  spheres  of  educational  responsibility: 
the  university  with  research,  graduate,  and  professional  training;  the 
state  college  with  liberal  arts  and  teacher  training;  and  the  community 
junior  college  with  sub-professional  and  technical  training  (95,  p.  43). 
The  tri-partite  plan  of  organization  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
separate  segments  of  the  total  system  of  public  higher  education  in  the 
state  has  a board  charged  with  exclusive  responsibility  for  that  seg- 
ment's proper  development.  This  trend  is  also  supported  by  Edwards  (29) 
in  his  study  of  state  master  plans. 

Completing  this  organizational  structure  has  been  the  creation  of 
some  agency  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  these  several  boards  within 
the  state  (83,  p.  l6l).  Although  varying  in  authority,  the  purpose  of 
these  boards  is  the  "development  of  a more  efficient  and  effective  state 
system  of  post-high  school  education — a system  which  avoids  overlapping, 
duplication,  and  the  unnecessary  dispersion  of  financial  resources" 

(7i  p.  100). 

The  emerging  community  junior  college,  while  a full  partner  in 
higher  education  with  its  own  governing  board,  still  retains  its 
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community  orientation.  As  a part  of  the  total  pattern  of  education, 
however,  the  community  junior  college  also  bears  a broader  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Finance 

No  sound  program  of  education  can  be  built  upon  the  promise  that 
it  is  cheap.  The  community  junior  college  is  no  exception.  No  meaning- 
ful answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  of  costs  without  relation  to  the 
types  of  programs  offered,  staff  salary  schedule,  size  of  the  college, 
and  many  other  factors.  Each  state  develops  its  own  pattern,  and  the 
variations  found  throughout  the  country  are  again  a testimony  to  the 
diversity  of  the  community  college  and  the  approaches  taken  to  operate 
and  maintain  them  (106,  p.  19). 

There  is  little  similarity  among  the  states  in  the  support  pat- 
terns of  community  junior  colleges.  The  percentage  of  funds  derived 
from  each  of  the  three  main  categories  of  sources  of  funds,  state,  lo- 
cal, and  tuition,  range  from  0 to  100  per  cent  (106,  p.  15).  The  trend 
in  most  areas  is  toward  the  state  carrying  an  increasing  percentage  of 
both  the  operational  and  the  construction  costs  of  community  junior  col- 
leges (107,  p.  17).  This  trend  is  accentuated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
limited  tax  resources  found  at  the  local  level  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  operating  the  common  schools.  Another  element  is  the  recognition 
that  the  community  junior  college  serves  a larger  community  than  that  ' 
generally  encompassed  by  a common  school  district. 

In  order  to  deal  more  specifically  with  costs,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  some  of  the  individual,  major  elements  involved. 
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Tuition  . — Few  aspects  of  the  development  of  the  community  junior 
college  have  been  debated  more,  or  more  emotionally,  than  that  of  tui- 
tion. The  community  junior  college  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  who  seek  post  high  school 
education,  not  just  those  who  can  afford  it.  Low  family  income,  to- 
gether with  the  rising  costs  of  education,  constitutes  an  almost  impos- 
sible barrier  to  college  education  for  many  people  (122,  p.  28).  It  is 
in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  community  junior  colleges  are  committed 
to  a policy  of  low  tuition. 

Higher  education  has  traditionally  been  expensive  for  the  student 
because  post  high  school  education  has  been  considered  essentially  as  an 
expression  of  individual  desire  with  the  individual  receiving  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  benefits  (29,  p.  57).  This  concept  is  largely  discount- 
ed today  because,  as  shown  earlier,  society  benefits  from  the  increased 
educational  level  of  its  citizens.  The  community  junior  college  is  not 
unique  in  recognizing  this  principle.  All  of  public  education  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  goals  of  a democratic  society,  whether  social, 
political,  or  economic,  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  development  of 
its  human  resources.  The  elimination  of  one  major  barrier,  that  of  tui- 
tion, is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  community  junior  college  philosophy. 
Concern  today  is  not  limited  to  the  students  who  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  college.  It  also  extends  to  those  students  who,  under 
their  present  circumstances,  would  likely  be  denied  this  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  the  steady  increase  in  college  enrollments,  many  able 
people  still  do  not  go  beyond  high  school.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  most  able  one-fourth  enter  college,  and  many  of  ’ 
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these  students  do  not  graduate  (141,  p.  10).  Havighurst  estimates  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  most  able  one-fourth  do  not  attend  college  because  of 
financial  considerations  (65,  p.  10).  A study  in  California,  where  there 
is  no  tuition,  reported  the  following  conclusions 

It  [the  community  college]  enables  many  capable  stu- 
dents to  attend  college  who  would  otherwise  find  it  finan- 
cially impossible  to  do  so.  It  opens  its  doors  to  students 
of  more  limited  ability  who  nevertheless  may  deserve  some 
formal  training  beyond  the  twelfth  grade,  if  not  a four  year 
course.  In  these  two  senses  it  widens  opportunity}  it  as- 
sumes the  'right  to  try'  in  a system  of  higher  education. 

...  The  community  college  sorts  out  the  students  who  have 
a good  chance  of  doing  successful  work  in  four-year  insti- 
tutions and  offers  alternatives  for  those  who  are  either 
uninterested  in  advanced  education  or  deficient  in  ability 

(86,  pp.  134-35). 

Despite  the  apparent  advantages  of  low  tuition  to  society,  there 
has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  costs  of  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. "In  dollar  terms  student  charges  are  larger  today  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  our  nation's  history"  (100,  p.  1 79 ) . 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  total  cost  for  one  year  at 
an  average  public  college  or  university  in  the  United  States 
including  tuition,  room  and  board  has  soared  30  per  cent, 
from  $1,230  in  1956  to  $1,600  in  1966.  By  comparison,  the 
cost  of  living  in  general  increased  1 9.4  per  cent  in  the  same 
ten  years.  . . . The  figures  show  at  a glance  that  the  big- 
gest problem  faced  by  most  students  getting  a college  educa- 
tion in  this  country  today  is  how  to  pay  for  it  (69,  p.  18). 

The  trend  continues  today.  In  1 966  some  thirty— one  states  raised 
tuition  and  fees.  In  1967  tuition  was  raised  by  80  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities  with  the  remaining  20  per  cent  anticipat- 
ing tuition  raises  this  year  ( 135,  p.  l).  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  President  of 
Indiana  University,  warns  that  "we  are  in  danger  of  pricing  public 
higher  education  out  of  the  reach  of  thousands  of  able  young  man  and 
women"  (69,  p.  18).  This  is  also  evident  from  the  figures  published  by 
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the  American  Council  on  Education  which  concluded  a study  on  student 
costs  by  stating  that  an  income  of  $12,000  was  necessary  to  support  a 
student  on  a budget  of  $1,950,  the  cost  of  one  year  of  education  at  the 
average  university  ( 1 70 , p.  87). 

Philosophically,  the  community  junior  college  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  free  tuition.  Faced  with  the  reality  of  being  forced  to 
charge  tuition,  however,  the  community  junior  colleges,  attempt  to  keep 
tuition  as  low  as  possible.  In  practice,  38  per  cent  of  the  community 
junior  colleges  charge  no  tuition;  30  per  cent  charge  less  than  $100  per 
year;  and  7 per  cent  charge  in  excess  of  $200  per  year  (87,  p.  9).  Com- 
munity junior  college  tuition,  on  a nation-wide  average,  is  $150  per 
year  ( 1 35,  p.  3). 

Edwards  recommends  that  tuition,  when  it  is  required,  be  set  at 
20  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  (29,  p.  30).  In  practice,  75  per 
cent  of  the  states  charging  tuition  (seven  do  not)  fix  tuition  at  one- 
half  or  less  of  the  cost  of  instruction;  66  per  cent  fix  it  at  one-third 
or  less  of  instructional  costs;  and  40  per  cent  receive  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  instructional  costs  from  tuition  (106,  p.  15). 

Some  states  attempt  to  defray  the  cost  of  tuition  through  the 
creation  of  some  form  of  scholarship  fund.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
state  provides  sufficient  funds  in  such  a program  to  achieve  the  same 
results  that  free  tuition  would  achieve.  President  James  L.  Morrill 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with  long  experience  in  higher  education, 
made  the  following  comments  about  the  practice  of  attempting  to  offset 
increased  tuition  with  state  scholarship  funds* 

This  notion  is,  of  course,  an  incomprehensible  repudia- 
tion of  the  whole  philosophy  of  a successful  democracy  prem- 
ised upon  an  educated  citizenry.  It  negates  the  whole  concept 
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of  widespread  educational  opportunity  made  possible  by  the 
state  university  idea.  It  conceives  college  training  as  a 
personal  investment  for  profit  instead  of  a social  invest- 
ment. 


No  realistic  and  unrealizable  counter-proposal  for  some 
vast  new  resource  for  scholarship  aid  and  loans  can  compen- 
sate for  a betrayal  of  the  'American  Dream'  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  which  our  colleges  and  universities,  both  private 
and  public,  have  been  generously  and  far-sightedly  committed. 

But  the  proposal  persists  as  some  kind  of  panacea,  some  kind 
of  release  from  responsibility  from  the  pocketbook  burdens  of 
the  cherished  American  idea  and  tradition  (103,  p.  20). 

Scholarship  grants,  in  practice , generally  provide  such  small 
sums  that  their  effect  is  to  reduce  the  financial  strain  on  those  who 
are  already  committed  to  attending  college.  Since  scholarships  are  also 
limited  to  only  the  most  able,  they  are  unavailable  to  the  largest  group 
of  able  but  not  brilliant  students  (l35»  P»  2).  While  the  community 
junior  college  has  not  yet  achieved  its  goal  of  free  tuition,  the  costs 
of  attending  remain  lower  than  those  of  most  colleges  and  universities. 
To  this  extent,  the  community  junior  college  does  provide  some  alterna- 
tive for  those  students  with  limited  financial  resources. 

Operating  costs. — The  ability  of  community  junior  colleges  to 
educate  students  at  a lower  cost  than  four— year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  unique  features  of  these  institu- 
tions. Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  student  who  may  pay  little 
or  no  tuition  and  may  be  spared  the  costs  of  room  and  board,  this  asser- 
tion may  well  be  true.  However,  "the  necessary  physical  facilities, 
classrooms  and  laboratory  equipment,  supplies,  faculty  and  administra- 
tive costs  are  not  essentially  less  in  the  community  college.  This  is 
true,  of  course,  provided  there  are  no  significant  differences,  quali- 
tatively or  quantitatively,  in  the  programs  being  offered  students" 

(29,  p.  204). 
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If  two-year  colleges  provide  comprehensive  programs,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  will  require  at  least  the  same  level  of 
support  provided  for  lower  divisions  of  the  state  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  cost  of  occupational  and 
technical  education  will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation in  view  of  the  necessary  facilities,  equipment,  and  qualified 
staff  required  to  support  them  (29,  p.  204). 

Variations  in  programs,  salaries,  and  the  size  of  the  colleges 
make  estimation  of  operating  costs  difficult.  These  variations  account 
for  the  fact  that  currently  "desirable"  operational  support  for  com- 
munity junior  colleges  range  from  less  than  3600  per  year  to  more  than 
$1,000  per  year  per  student.  An  expenditure  of  $600  per  year  per  stu- 
dent, however,  is  generally  considered  much  too  low  for  a comprehensive 
program.  The  cost  today  is  more  likely  to  be  nearer  the  upper  limits, 
$750  to  $1,000  (106,  p.  24).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of 
some  states.  Operating  costs  per  student  for  community  junior  colleges 
in  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Washington  ranged  be- 
tween $650  and  $750  per  year  in  1966  (83,  p.  1 74) . Part  of  this  varia- 
tion comes  from  the  difference  in  costs  between  offerings  requiring 
laboratory  equipment  and  offerings  which  require  only  classrooms.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  in  Oregon  projects  community  college 
operating  costs  on  two  levels:  (l)  $780  for  lower  division  transfer 

programs;  and  (2)  $1,230  for  vocational-technical  programs  (27,  p.  245). 

Both  Illinois  (70,  p.  57)  and  New  York  ( 1 13 , p.  79)  estimate  the 
cost  of  instruction  at  the  lower  division  of  their  universities  for  each 
year  to  be  approximately  $1,200  per  student.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
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that  a comprehensive  community  junior  college  program  which  includes 
vocational-technical  education  will  he  almost  the  same.  Most  authori- 
ties cite  Si, 000  per  year  for  each  student  as  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  operating  costs  in  today's  community  college.  Both  New  York  and 
Illinois  have  emphasized  community  junior  college  programs  in  their 
states,  citing  the  S200  differential  in  operation  costs  per  student  as 
one  reason. 

Capital  costs. — The  educational  motive  of  community  junior  col- 
leges is  to  increase  the  college-going  rate  of  able  students  and  to 
bring  educational  opportunities  to  those  students  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  them.  The  economic  motive  is  also  strong.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing and  operating  commuter- type  colleges,  especially  junior  colleges,  is 
much  less  than  for  residential  institutions. 

While  there  is  some  question  concerning  the  savings  in  operating 
costs  of  community  junior  colleges,  there  is  a great  deal  of  agreement 
when  it  comes  to  construction  costs.  Evidence  indicates  the  development 
of  new  commuter  colleges  will  cost  the  state  less  money  than  the  expan- 
sion of  residential  campuses  of  state  institutions. 

The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  contradicts  the  commonly 
held  belief  that  it  should  be  less  costly  to  add  enrollments 
to  an  institution  which  already  has  administration,  library, 
and  other  'overhead'  facilities  than  to  recreate  them  and 
add  enrollment  at  a new  institution.  The  underlying  cause  of 
higher  costs,  both  operational  and  capital,  in  existing  col- 
leges is  the  emphasis  on  specialization  of  programs  and  faci- 
lities as  enrollments  rise.  . . . Extensive  specialization  in 
all  program  areas  is  essential  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, but  it  can  be  confined  by  planning  too  relatively  few 
campuses  where  the  resources  of  many  specializations  mutually 
support  each  other  (71,  p.  66). 

Data  concerning  construction  costs  in  higher  education  are  shown 


in  Table  13.  These  data  illustrate  and  support  the  above  contention 
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table  13 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (EST.  SQ.  FT.  AND  COSTS) 
PLANNED  FOR  1 964-65  BY  TOTAL  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS,  BY  SIZE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Size  Category 

Square  Feet 

Cost  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

Under  500 

198,149 

$ 18.20 

500  - 999 

242,905 

18.80 

1,000  - 2,499 

454,526 

20.60 

2,500  - 4,999 

446,909 

19.60 

5,000  - 9,999 

571,638 

25.50 

10,000  - and  over 

875,689 

25.50 

Total 

2,789,816 

22.10 

Adapted  from  U.  S.  0.  E.  (149»  P*  6l). 


Enrollment  size  is  another  factor.  The  majority  of  community 
junior  colleges  enroll  less  than  2,000  students  (see  Table  14).  Be- 
cause of  this  and  the  fact  that  construction  costs  are  greater  for 
larger  campuses,  it  appears  that  additions  to  already  large  campuses 
cost  more  than  the  creation  of  newer,  smaller  campuses. 


TABLE  14 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENROLLMENT  SIZES  IN  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Number  of 

Enrollment 

Number  of 

Enrollment 

Institutions 

Size 

Institutions 

Size 

48 

1 - 

99 

68 

2,000  - 2,999 

55 

100  - 

199 

32 

3,000  - 3,999 

51 

200  - 

299 

31 

4,000  - 4,999 

74 

300  - 

399 

11 

5,000  - 5,999 

67 

400  - 

499 

8 

6,000  - 6,999 

55 

500  - 

599 

3 

7,000  - 7,999 

43 

600  - 

699 

11 

8,000  - 8,999 

41 

700  - 

799 

7 

9,000  - 9,999 

30 

800  - 

899 

24 

10,000  and  over 

27 

151 

900  - 
1,000  - 1 

999 

,999 

837  Total 

Adapted  from  Harper  ( 57 » 63) 
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Costs  for  construction  vary  from  area  to  area  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  predict  the  exact  costs  for  all  sections  of  the 
country.  From  $2,400  per  student  to  $4,500  per  student  would  take  care 
of  the  basic  capital  needs  for  most  sections  (34,  p.  12).  New  Hampshire 
(ill,  p.  14),  New  York  (72,  p.  26),  and  Connecticut  (55,  p.  23)  gener- 
ally agree  that  $4,000  per  student,  including  vocational  and  technical 
facilities,  would  be  a good  current  estimate.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  though,  that  as  large  as  these  sums  may  appear,  over  the  average 
life  of  a college  facility  capital  outlay  will  only  account  for  approxi- 
mately 6 per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  educational  program  carried 
out  in  that  building  (l,  p.  89). 

Another  constructional  saving  associated  with  the  community  jun- 
ior college  is  that  of  dormitories.  For  the  vast  majority  of  students, 
community  junior  colleges  are  commuter  colleges.  A study  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  cited  this  saving  in  recommending  community 
colleges  for  that  state: 

Another  important  justification  for  the  community  col- 
lege is  public  economy.  College  dormitories  and  related 
facilities  are  expensive.  A modern  college  dormitory  with 
related  utilities  and  facilities  costs  from  $3 ,000-$4,000 
per  student.  A community  college  with  an  enrollment  of  from 
400-600  college  level  students  will  save  the  taxpayers  about 
$1,500,000  for  dormitories  alone.  In  addition,  it  will  save 
the  students  and  their  parents  the  direct  and  immediate  costs 
of  board  and  room  away  from  home — a large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  attending  a public  college  away  from  home  (55»  P*  l)« 

Studies  in  Illinois  (70,  p.  59)  and.  California  (71,  p.  67}  and 
13,  p.  l6l)  also  specifically  cite  this  saving  as  one  reason  for  recom- 

j : *: 

mending  community  colleges  to  meet  increasing  enrollments. 

Location 


The  very  presence  of  a college  in  the  community  makes  people 


aware  of  its  benefits.  The  colleges  cause  the  whole  idea  of  a college 
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education  to  seem  less  remote  and  more  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
so  that  young  parents  begin  early  to  consider  a college  education  for 
their  children  as  a matter  of  fact  (97,  p.  59)*  Put  another  way,  "moti- 
vation is  affected  by  accessibility,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  where 
there  is  a low-cost  or  free  institution  of  higher  education  nearby,  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  income  groups  will  be  amply  represented"  (129,  p.  512). 
Not  only  those  from  lower  socioeconomic  levels  are  affected.  As  shown 
in  several  studies,  two  to  three  times  as  many  students  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  twenty  attend  a community  junior  college  where  such  an 
institution  is  available  as  do  students  in  the  same  age  group  in  com- 
munities not  having  such  educational  facilities.  Analyses  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  students  and  of  their  parents  have  shown  that  the  economy 
of  attending  the  local  community  college  is  the  single  most  important 
reason  given  for  attendance  ( 1 0 1 , p.  63 1 ) • 

The  economic  advantages  of  commuter  community  colleges  to  the 
state  have  already  been  discussed.  The  economic  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dent are  obvious.  A student  living  at  home  eases  the  financial  burden 
on  himself  and  his  family  (15,  P«  27).  Many  students  who  might  other- 
wise find  the  costs  prohibitive  may  be  inclined  to  consider  college. 

The  term  "commuting  distance"  has  been  generally  defined  as  that 
distance  or  amount  of  time  which  people  will  travel  to  attend  a community 
junior  college.  The  early  writers  discussed  the  community  junior  col- 
lege's "area  of  effective  influence"  in  terms  of  miles  from  the  campus 
(104,  p.  63).  Maximum  actual  distance  was  usually  considered  to  be 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  ( 1 1 , p.  16).  With  improved  roads  and  means 
of  transportation,  most  current  writers  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of  time 
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rather  than  distance.  In  this  respect,  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour 
is  considered  maximum  traveling  time  now  ( 1 1 , p.  16).  Recent  studies  in 
several  states  indicate  that  as  many  as  85  per  cent  of  the  junior  col- 
lege 's  students  are  drawn  from  an  area  within  a radius  of  twenty  miles} 
beyond  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  the  number  of  students  tends  to  drop 
off  substantially  with  a relatively  small  percentage  of  the  potential 
students  attending  who  live  beyond  fifty  miles  (3,  p.  4)«  Certain  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  sparse  population,  difficult  travel,  and  peripheral 
population  centers,  make  low-cost  bus  transportation  feasible.  Although 
documentation  of  this  phase  of  community  junior  college  operation  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  the  states  of  Florida,  Mississippi,  California,  and 
Louisiana  do,  in  fact,  have  some  transportation  systems  in  operation. 

The  important  point  is  that  community  junior  colleges  ordinarily  do  not 
provide  dormitory  facilities,  and  enrollment  therefore  depends  primarily 

v. 

upon  commuting  students. 

The  methods  of  site  selection  also  vary  throughout  the  states. 
Some  states  such  as  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia  require  that  the  site  be 
furnished  by  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  community  junior  college.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  location  of  the  community  junior  college  de- 
termines, to  a large  extent,  the  potential  enrollment.  Because  of  this, 
most  states  provide  the  option  to  purchase  a desirable  site  if  no  satis- 
factory site  is  offered. 

Enrollment 

1 1 r • . 

In  defining  the  human  potential  necessary  to  adequately  support  a 

h . . ■ 

community  junior  college,  reference  is  most  commonly  made  to  either  the 

high  school  enrollments  or  the  sizes  of  the  high  school  graduating 

' ) rl  ’ • T 
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classes  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  proposed  community  junior  col- 
lege. Regardless  of  the  method  used,  the  end  result  is  to  determine,  in 
advance,  the  number  of  students  likely  to  enroll.  Again,  the  experiences 
of  other  states  provides  some  fairly  consistent  figures.  A number  of 
authorities  suggest  that  the  absolute  minimum  potential  enrollment  be 
200  full-time,  day  students  ( 1 1 , p.  9)*  This  small  enrollment  admit- 
tedly restricts  the  program  to  a narrow  transfer  or  college  preparatory 
program.  The  minimum  enrollment  of  200  students  has  been  used  in  states 
or  areas  of  sparse  population.  Such  was  the  case  in  Minnesota  (77» 
p.  132),  and  also  in  New  Mexico  (89,  p.  56).  Where  low  minimum  poten- 
tials have  been  recommended,  the  institution  is  recognized  as  marginal 
and  lacking  the  comprehensiveness  to  be  called  a true  community  junior 
college. 

To  be  truly  comprehensive  and  fulfill  its  role  as  earlier  de- 
fined, the  community  junior  college  should  be  large  enough  to  offer  a 
minimum  of  four  to  five  university  parallel  transfer  programs  and  a 
reasonable  number  of  technical-vocational  programs  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  the  local  area.  Within  this  defined  institution,  the  recom- 
mended minimum  potential  enrollment  should  be  400  students.  Even  so, 
to  be  fully  comprehensive,  1,000  full-time,  day  students  are  needed 
(52,  p.  5).  This  minimum  potential  should  be  reached  within  five  years. 

With  some  minor  variations,  Edwards  found  general  agreement  with 
the  above  in  all  state  master  plans  (29,  p.  127).  Such  experts  in  the 
field  as  Morrison  (104,  p.  6l),  Price  (123»  p.  63),  Wattenbarger  (l67» 
p.  12),  and  Brumbaugh  ( 1 2 , p.  16)  generally  concur  with  these  figures. 

The  experiences  of  the  states  in  developing  community  junior  col- 
leges also  provides  rather  uniform  methods  for  estimating  the  potential 
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enrollments  for  these  institutions.  The  method  most  generally  accepted 
is  a conversion  ratio  based  upon  high  school  emrollments.  Based  upon 
the  experience  gained  in  establishing  Florida's  twenty-seven  community 
colleges,  Wattenbarger  estimates  .the  potential  enrollment  of  full-time, 
day  students  to  be  one  for  every  three  students  enrolled  in  high  school 
in  grades  ten  through  twelve  ( 1 67 » p.  12).  A ratio  of  one  community 
junior  college  student  for  each  four  students  enrolled  in  high  school  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  is  recommended  by  Martorana  (89,  p.  5)»  Mor- 
rison (104,  p.  6l),  and  Good  (52,  p.  5)*  The  ratio  of  "first-time"  en- 
rollments to  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  ranges  from  37  to  63 
per  cent  among  the  southern  states.  The  national  ratio  ranges  from  37 
to  94  per  cent  ( 1 1 , p.  10). 

Each  of  these  conversion  ratios  is  based  upon  actual  experience. 
In  practice,  each  will  yield  approximately  the  same  numbers.  It  can  be 
seen  that  a total  of  1,200  high  school  students,  grades  nine  through 
twelve,  both  public  and  private,  will  yield  the  400  students  recommended 
for  the  minimum  potential  of  a community  junior  college. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  predict  the  potential  evening  school 
or  part-time  enrollments.  These  vary  widely  depending  upon  the  programs 
offered.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  the  enrollment 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  day  school  enrollment  (141*  p.  66). 

Summary 

Functions 

There  are  today  six  generally  recognized  functions  of  the  com- 
munity junior  college.  They  are:  occupational  education,  general  edu- 

cation, transfer  programs,  continuing  education,  guidance,  and  community 
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service.  These  functions  appear  with  varying  emphasis  in  almost  all 
community  junior  colleges.  While  the  transfer  function  remains  the  pre- 
dominant one,  the  occupational  function  is  receiving  increased  emphasis. 
The  continuing  education  function  has  always  been  a major  function,  and 
all  indication  points  to  increasing  numbers  of  people  seeking  upgrading 
or  retraining  as  the  employment  pattern  continues  to  change.  The  com- 
munity service  function  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of 
tasks  of  the  community  junior  college.  Although  traditionally  community 
oriented,  this  function  is  creating  even  firmer  bonds  with  the  area 
served  by  the  community  junior  college.  The  guidance  function  has  al- 
ways existed,  but  it  has  only  recently  become  of  major  importance.  The 
increased  complexity  of  the  program  and  a broader  role  which  includes 
community  service  makes  it  now  a critically  important  task  in  the  opera- 
tion of  community  junior  colleges. 

Research 

Until  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  describe  the  community 
junior  college  in  other  than  theoretical  terms  for  there  has  been  a 
dearth  of  research  into  its  performance.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  comprehensive  research  has  been  carried  out  so  that  a clearer 
picture  is  now  available.  This  research  demonstrates  that  the  community 
junior  colleges  in  operation  perform  as  follows: 

1 . They  encourage  a higher  percentage  of  high  school  youth 
to  attend  college  after  graduation  than  any  other  higher 
education  institution. 

2.  They  encourage  a higher  proportion  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  attend  college  at  every  ability  level,  except  the 
lowest.  Here  the  rate  equals  that  of  state  colleges. 

3.  Students  from  the  upper  socioeconomic  levels  attend  com- 
munity colleges  at  a rate  equal  to  attendance  at  other 
colleges  and  universities. 
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4.  Students  from  the  lower  socioeconomic  level  attend  com- 
munity colleges  at  a greater  rate  than  other  higher  edu- 
cation institutions. 

5.  Transfer  function  is  an  effective  means  of  preparing  stu- 
dents for  upper  division  work  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Criteria  for  Establishing  Community  Junior  Colleges 

The  experiences  gained  by  the  community  junior  colleges  now  op- 
erating throughout  the  nation  provide  a considerable  amount  of  data 
which  aid  in  making  the  decisions  involved  in  the  creation  of  new  insti- 
tutions and  systems  of  community  junior  colleges. 

Legislation. — The  community  junior  college  is  firmly  established, 
both  by  legislation  and  by  the  courts;  forty-seven  states  now  permit  the 
establishment  of  community  junior  colleges.  A majority  of  states  recog- 
nize the  community  junior  college  specifically.  The  trend  is  toward  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  institution  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  states' 
needs  in  higher  education. 

Organization. — Community  junior  colleges  have  retained  a respon- 
siveness to  the  communities  they  serve  while  being  recognized  as  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Increasingly,  community  junior  colleges 
are  being  separated  from  the  common  school  system,  both  at  the  local  and 
the  state  levels.  This  separation  is  tacit  recognition  that  the  com- 
munity  junior  college  has  a unique  role  to  play  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion and  is  not  a part,  duplication,  or  extension  of  some  other  institu- 
tion. 

Finance. — There  is  no  easily  identifiable  pattern  of  finance  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  a majority  of  the  states.  There  has  been  a steady 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  state  funds  paid  to  the  community  junior 
colleges^  both  for  operation  and  for  capital  outlay  costs.  As  a source 
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of  income,  student  fees  have  risen  steadily  although  at  a rate  lower 
than  that  of  other  sources.  Scholarship  grants  to  offset  this  increase 
in  tuition  appear  to  be  less  effective  than  low  tuition  in  encouraging 
students  to  enroll  in  college.  Operating  costs  of  the  community  junior 
colleges  in  the  United  States  are  currently  ranging  from  S85O  to  $1,000, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  vocational-technical  programs.  Like 
operating  costs,  construction  costs  vary  from  region  to  region.  In  the 
Northeast  community  junior  college  construction  is  currently  $4,000  per 
student.  This  figure  includes  all  capital  costs  and  provides  a building 
ready  for  instruction. 

Location. — Accessibility  is  a major  factor  in  encouraging  college 
attendance.  States  that  have  developed  complete  systems  of  community 
junior  colleges  have  learned  that  a community  junior  college's  "area  of 
effectiveness"  is  approximately  thirty  miles  in  distance  and/or  a maxi- 
mum of  one  hour's  driving  time.  The  site  should  be  on  or  near  major 
traffic  arteries  to  decrease  travel  time  and  traffic  congestion  in  sub- 
urban are  as . 

Enrollment. — Nation-wide  experience  for  the  past  several  years 
has  provided  a fairly  firm  conversion  ratio  upon  which  to  base  predic- 
tions for  enrollment.  Generally,  an  enrollment  of  one  community  college 
student  for  each  four  students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve 
can  be  expected.  When  these  projections  have  been  in  error,  they  have 
tended  to  be  on  the  conservative  side. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  one  of  the  few  states  whose  statutes  make 
no  reference  to  community  junior  colleges.  As  noted  earlier,  this  con- 
dition in  no  way  affects  the  development  of  community  junior  colleges. 
The  legality  of  these  institutions,  when  no  specific  community  junior 
college  legislation  exists,  has  been  upheld  in  the  courts  (141»  P«  89) • 
The  uncontested  presence  of  Vermont  Technical  College,  a two-year  col- 
lege in  existence  under  several  titles  since  1910,  establishes  this 
principle  within  the  state  (165,  p.  12). 

In  1961  the  state  legislature  created  a public  corporation  to  be 
known  as  Vermont  State  Colleges  whose  duties  are  to  plan,  supervise, 
administer,  and  operate  facilities  for  education  above  the  high  school 
level,  excluding  the  University  of  Vermont,  supported  wholly  or  in  sub- 
stantial part  by  state  funds  (157»  Chapter  71 » #2171 )•  This  board  con- 
sists of  nine  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  staggered  six-year  terms  (157*  Chapter  7 1 » #2172).  In 
addition  to  the  appointed  trustees,  the  governor  and  a presiding  officer 
selected  by  the  board  serve  as  ex-officio,  non-voting  members  ( 1 57 « 
Chapter  71,  #2173). 

Even  though  no  specific  reference  to  community  or  junior  colleges 
is  made  in  these  statutes,  it  is  clear  that  under  present  legislation 
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-the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  such  institutions  presently 
rests  with  the  organization  known  as  Vermont  State  Colleges. 

Higher  Education 

The  New  England  area,  comprised  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  has  a long  tradition  of  heavy  dependence 
upon  private  universities  and  colleges;  of  these  states,  only  Maine  en- 
rolls more  students  in  public  institutions  than  in  private  oneB  (110, 

p.  1). 

Awed  by  the  nation  wide  and  international  prestige  of  their 
great  private  institutions,  most  of  these  states  have  until 
recently  paid  too  little  heed  to  the  provision  of  public  higher 
education  facilities  for  their  own  citizens,  and  have  become 
known  as  'exporters'  of  students  who  travel  far  to  the  west 
and  south  to  gain  admission  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
other  states  ( 1 6 , p.  100). 

This  heavy  dependency  on  the  private  colleges  and  universities  is 
changing,  however.  Five  of  the  ten  states  doubling  their  appropriations 
for  higher  education  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  five  years  were 
located  in  the  northeast.  These  states  were  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  ( 1 6 , p.  100).  A total  of  342,557  full- 
and  part-time  students  were  enrolled  in  New  England's  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  fall  of  1966.  This  represents  a 20  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  fall  enrollments  two  years  earlier  ( 1 10 , p.  l).  The  ex- 
pansion is  being  sustained  principally  by  the  public  institutions  which 
increased  their  enrollment  by  37  per  cent  during  the  1964  to  1 965  period 
as  compared  to  a 12  per  cent  increase  in  enrollments  in  the  private 
schools  (110,  p.  l).  This  shift  to  a greater  reliance  upon  public  colleges 
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and  universities  is  in  response  to  many  of  the  same  pressures  that  exist 
throughout  the  nation.  Some  of  these  pressures  are  as  follows* 

1.  Private  schools  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  ex- 
pand to  meet  the  increasing  number  of  individuals  seek- 
ing a higher  education.  Many  fear  their  unique  values 
and  contributions  would  be  lost  by  becoming  too  large. 

2.  Private  schools  are  primarily  national  institutions 
serving  only  small  numbers  of  residents  of  the  states 
in  which  they  are  located. 

3.  Private  schools  necessarily  charge  fees  so  high  as  to 
exclude  a large  number  of  able  students  of  modest  means. 

4.  Private  school  curriculums,  by  and  large,  do  not  meet 
the  needs  for  sub-professional  occupations. 

"Thus,  although  . . . great  private  universities  and  colleges 
have  long  been  the  glory  of  New  England,  and  will  always  stand  to  the 
credit  of  New  England  and  of  the  whole  nation,  the  time  is  overdue  for 
the  development  of  really  great  public  systems  of  higher  education  ori- 
ented to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  New  England  states"  ( 1 6 , p.  73)* 
Even  in  the  face  of  the  growing  enrollments,  greater  emphasis  on  public 
education,  and  increased  expenditures,  the  New  Hampshire  Study  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Colleges  for  that  state  concluded  that  "educationally, 
New  England  is  slipping  behind  other  regions  of  the  nation.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  Vermont,  especially,  are  failing  to  keep  pace"  (ill, 

P.  2). 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  change  in  New  England's  system  of  higher 
education  during  the  1960's  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  public  com- 
munity junior  college  movement.  Connecticut  had  three  community  junior 
colleges  in  operation  in  1 966 . The  state  plans  to  have  five  additional 
ones  in  operation  by  1968  and  anticipates  that  the  completed  system  will 
total  eleven  community  junior  colleges,  a significant  number  for  the 
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state  (19).  Massachusetts,  with  eleven  operating  public  community  col- 
leges, anticipates  additional  ones  in  the  near  future  ( 1 07 ) • The  New 
Hampshire  study  group  recently  recommended  converting  that  state's  six 
technical  and  vocational  schools  into  comprehensive  junior  colleges 
(ill).  Rhode  Island  has  established  one  public  community  college  which 
it  will  extend  to  three  other  regions  of  the  state  through  a multi- 
campus arrangement  ( 1 26 ) • 

The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  created  in  1958  to 
promote  regional  cooperation  and  an  increased  variety  of  educational 
opportunities  for  residents  of  the  member  states.  Under  this  compact, 
students  from  all  New  England  states  may  enroll  in  certain  programs  in 
several  state  colleges,  universities,  and  community  junior  colleges  in 
other  than  their  resident  state  at  the  resident  tuition  rate.  The  major 
emphasis  in  the  past  has  been  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  expensive  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  at  the  six  member  universities.  Vermont  has  forty- 
eight  of  its  residents  currently  enrolled  in  regional  programs  (109, 
p.  2).  Because  of  the  increased  interest  in  community  junior  colleges 
within  the  region,  the  board,  in  1966,  embarked  on  a survey  of  ways  in 
which  the  region's  community  junior  colleges  could  be  coordinated.  Co- 
ordination,  according  to  the  survey,  is  to  be  encouraged  in  three  areas: 
(l)  location  of  institutions;  (2)  avoidance  of  duplicated  specialized 
programs;  and  (3)  guidelines  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students  to 
both  in-state  and  out-of-state  colleges  and  universities  ( 108 , p.  2). 

This  survey  report  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

All  of  these  activities  would  indicate  that  the  New  England  region 
will  soon  join  the  other  regions  of  the  United  States  in  promoting  and 
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providing  increased  educational  opportunities  through  community  junior 
colleges.  The  Vermont  pattern  of  higher  education  is  typical  of  that 
in  the  New  England  region.  The  Vermont  Higher  Education  Council  is  com- 
posed of  eighteen  institutions,  five  public  and  thirteen  private.  The 
five  public  institutions  include  one  state  university,  three  state  sup- 
ported four-year  colleges,  and  one  two-year  technical  college  offering 
an  associate  degree  in  four  engineering  related  technologies  and  agri- 
culture. The  private  institutions  include  three  two-year  colleges  of- 
fering associate  degrees,  six  institutions  offering  baocalaureate  de- 
grees only,  three  which  offer  baccalaureate  degrees  and  master  degrees, 
and  one  which  offers  a master  degree  program  only. 

The  present  programs  of  Vermont's  colleges  and  university  are 
concerned  primarily  with  education  for  professional  and  technical  occu- 
pations requiring  four  years  or  more  of  preparation  or  the  liberal  arts. 
Higher  education  has  expanded  in  Vermont;  new  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  primarily  the  expansion  has  been  in  increased  enrollments  in 
already  established  programs.  Enrollment  in  1965  increased  by  9*7  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  During  this  same  period,  however,  national 
enrollment  increased  by  11.6  per  cent  ( 1 33 » p#  6l).  This  increase  does 
not  indicate  the  number  of  people  who  would  like  to  attend  college,  only 
those  who  were  admitted.  Existing  Vermont  Colleges  are  all  operating  at 
or  near  their  capacities  for  both  faculty  and  facilities.  Because  of 
this,  they  may  find  it  increasingly  necessary  to  turn  to  more  selective 
admissions  policies  to  restrict  growth.  This  action  would  also  restrict 
educational  opportunities. 

In  1966  Vermont's  colleges  and  university  enrolled  15,290  stu- 
dents. Of  these  students,  99  per  cent  were  students  residing  on  campus 
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and  carrying  full  academic  programs  (102,  p.  12).  This  would  indicate 
that  these  institutions  provide  no  adult  or  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. Of  the  15,290  students,  13,716  were  enrolled  in  four-year  insti- 
tutions and  1,574  were  enrolled  in  two-year  institutions  (102,  p.  12). 

No  figures  are  available  on  what  percentage  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
two-year  colleges  were  enrolled  in  transfer  programs.  One  can  conclude 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  students,  perhaps  $0  per  cent,  enrolled 
in  Vermont's  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  preparing  for  profes- 
sional occupations. 

Of  the  1966  enrollment  of  15,290  students,  6,930  were  enrolled 
in  public  four-year  institutions;  6,789  in  private  four-year  institu- 
tions; 348  in  the  public  two-year  institution;  and  1,226  in  private  two- 
year  institutions  ( 102 , p.  12).  This  means  that  52.5  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  enrolled  in  private  colleges.  These  figures  also  indicate 
that  enrollments  in  the  public  sector  are  increasing  faster  than  in  the 
private  sector  since  the  1 965  enrollment  in  private  institutions  con- 
stituted 54«2  per  cent  of  the  students  (133»  p.  62). 

Prom  these  figures  one  can  conclude  that  Vermont  provides  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  those  college-age  students  who  have  that  particular 
combination  of  abilities  upon  which  success  in  programs  leading  to  aca- 
demic and  professional  degrees  is  based.  There  is  a larger  group  of 
Vermont  students  whose  needs  apparently  are  not  being  met  by  existing 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state,  and  these  students'  needs 
cannot  be  met  by  the  existing  institutions  unless  their  functions  are 
radically  altered.  To  identify  this  group  it  is  necessary  to  look 
closely  at  the  college  attendance  pattern  of  Vermont  youth. 
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The  1966  graduates  of  Vermont's  public  and  private  high  schools 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  as  follows:  28.96  per  cent, 

of  the  graduates  entered  colleges  or  universities}  .29  per  cent  entered 
service  academies}  9.21  per  cent  entered  two-year  colleges}  and  12.72 
per  cent  entered  schools  generally  identified  as  preparatory.  In  all, 
51.18  per  cent  of  the  19 66  graduates  went  on  to  some  type  of  institution 
after  graduating  (164,  p.  l).  While  this  figure  compares  favorably  with 
the  national  average  for  the  same  year,  it  is  low  when  compared  to 
states  having  community  junior  colleges  accessible  to  large  segments  of 
their  populations.  First-time  enrollments  in  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  California  show  89  per  cent  of  the  graduating  high  school 
seniors  continuing  their  education,  66  per  cent  of  that  proportion  in 
community  junior  colleges.  In  Florida,  the  total  was  63  per  cent}  in 
Illinois,  it  was  67  per  cent;  in  Texas,  it  was  57  per  cent  ( 1 28 , p.  89). 

The  ratio  of  Vermont  residents  enrolled  as  students  for  the  first 
time  in  all  the  state's  institutions  to  the  population  of  the  state  aged 
eighteen  was  28  per  cent.  For  New  England,  the  figure  was  38  per  cent, 
and  it  was  36  per  cent  for  the  entire  United  States.  The  ratio  of  Ver- 
mont residents  enrolled  as  students  in  Vermont  for  the  first  time  to 
the  high  school  graduates  in  Vermont  was  35  per  cent.  For  New  England, 
it  was  51  per  cent,  and  for  the  United  States  it  was  51  Per  cent  (128, 
p.  89).  These  ratios  indicate  one  of  two  factors  is  at  work  in  the 
state:  (l)  either  a large  number  of  Vermont's  students  are  not  gradu- 

ating from  high  school,  or  (2)  a large  number  of  Vermont's  students  are 
leaving  the  state  seeking  higher  educational  opportunities  outside  its 
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Vermont's  ratio  of  high  school  graduates  to  the  state's  popula- 
tion eighteen  years  of  age  was  67  per  cent.  This  is  somewhat  below  New 
England's  ratio  of  76  per  cent  and  the  national  figure  of  71  per  cent 
(128,  p.  89).  This  small  difference,  however,  does  not  adequately  ex- 
plain the  larger  difference  between  Vermont  students  enrolled  for  the 
first  time  in  Vermont  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  state's 
high  school  graduates. 

Comprehensive  figures  on  the  migration  of  students  are  available 
only  through  the  year  1963*  For  this  reason,  the  above  ratios  were 
taken  from  19^3  figures  so  they  would  be  compatible  with  the  data  which 
follow . 

In  1963  Vermont  institutions  of  higher  learning,  both  public  and 
private,  enrolled  10,692  undergraduate  students;  only  3?555  of  these 
students,  34  per  cent,  represented  Vermonters.  This  ratio  ranked  Ver- 
mont first  in  the  nation  in  the  percentage  of  out-of-state  students  en- 
rolled in  the  state's  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  Bame  fig- 
ure of  3 >555  students  ranked  Vermont  as  lowest  of  all  states  in  the  per- 
centage of  residents  remaining  within  the  state  to  obtain  post  high 
school  education  ( 1 28 , p.  43).  There  were  2,024  Vermont  residents,  36 
per  cent  of  those  attending  college,  who  left  the  state  to  enroll  in 
higher  education  while  7 » 1 37  out-of-state  students  entered  Vermont  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Only  four  states  exported  a higher  num- 
ber of  residents  to  colleges  outside  their  own  borders  (128,  p.  43). 

It  is  this  heavy  outmigration  of  students  which  causes  Vermont  to  rank 
the  lowest  of  all  states  in  the  percentage  of  residents  attending  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  within  the  state.  The  figure  increased 
by  8 per  cent  since  1 9^3 • hut  Vermont's  rank  is  unchanged  (110,  p.  2). 
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A further  analysis  of  the  migration  patterns  hy  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  reveals  additional  confirming  data.  Vermont  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  enrolled  4,729  undergraduate  students  in 
19635  2,755  of  these  students  were  Vermonters.  Vermonters  who  left  the 
state  to  attend  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  totaled  537 • 

Only  six  other  states  exported  a higher  proportion  of  their  youth  to 
public  institutions.  There  were  1,974  out-of-state  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  migrated  into  the  state  to  attend  Vermont  public  colleges  and 
the  university.  The  net  result  is  that  Vermont  residents  comprised  only 
58  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the  state's  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  is  the  lowest  percentage  of  resi- 
dents enrolled  in  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  all  fifty 
states  (128,  p.  44). 

During  this  same  period,  Vermont  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  enrolled  5 * 9^3  undergraduate  students,  and  only  800  of  these 
were  Vermonters.  There  were  1,487  Vermonters  who  left  the  state  to  at- 
tend private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  other  states.  Only  five 
other  states  exported  a higher  proportion  of  their  youth  to  private  in- 
stitutions. There  were  3»67 6 out-of-state  undergraduate  students  who 
migrated  into  the  state  of  Vermont  to  attend  private  colleges.  The  net 
result  is  that  Vermont  residents  comprised  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  students  attending  the  state's  private  colleges.  This  is  the 
lowest  percentage  of  all  states  having  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; two  states  do  not  have  such  private  institutions  (128,  p.  45)» 

The  majority  of  the  inmigration  and  outmigration  was  confined  to 
primarily  the  same  states:  62  per  cent  of  the  Vermont  residents  who 
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left  the  state  attended  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine  ( 1 28,  p.  37)}  83  per 
cent  of  the  students  entering  Vermont  institutions  of  higher  learning 
came  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (128,  p.  40). 

The  migration  pattern  from  1958  to  1963  presents  a fairly  stable 
picture.  The  trend  for  this  five-year  period  indicates  a .3  per  cent 
increase  in  inmigration  of  undergraduates  and  a 2 per  cent  increase  in 
outmigration  of  Vermonters.  The  result  is  a proportionately  higher  num- 
ber of  non-resident  students  in  Vermont  and  a proportional  higher  number 
of  Vermonters  leaving  the  state  (128,  p.  74)* 

The  same  pattern  apparently  holds  true  for  the  state's  two-year 

> . . 

colleges}  however,  the  data  is  somewhat  unclear.  Of  the  enrollment  in 
the  state's  two-year  private  colleges,  75  per  cent  were  out-of-state 
students  ( 1 28 , p.  34).  Virtually  all  of  the  students  attending  Vermont 
Technical  College,  Vermont's  only  public  two-year  college,  were  Vermont 
residents . 

Data  in  Table  15  indicate  what  appears  to  be  a shift,  although 
small  and  based  only  on  the  change  occurring  over  a period  of  one  year, 
toward  a larger  proportion  of  Vermont  students  remaining  in  the  state 
to  attend  public  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  figures  show  a 
3 per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  Vermont  students  remaining  in  the 
state  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  a corresponding  3 
per  cent  decrease  in  the  number  of  Vermont  students  leaving  the  state. 

If  this  pattern  continues  in  Vermont,  it  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  in  the  New  England  area  and  throughout  the  nation. 
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TABLE  15 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1 964  AND  1965  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  WHO  ATTENDED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING,  BY  TYPES  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of  Institution 

1964 

1965 

Vt.  four-year  public 

34 

37 

Vt.  four-year  private 

7 

6 

Vt.  two-year  public 

5 

5 

Vt.  two-year  private 

10 

10 

Out-of-state 

Nursing 

38 

36 

In-state 

2 

3 

Out-of-state 

4 

3 

TOTALS 

In-state 

58 

61 

Out-of-state 

42 

39 

Adapted  from  Vt.  State  Dept,  of  Education  ( 1 6 1 ; and  1 62) • 


This  trend  notwithstanding,  there  are  several  conclusions  which 
can  he  reached  based  upon  the  evidence  presented. 

1 . Vermont  is  causing  a large  proportion  of  her  youth  to 
leave  the  state  in  search  of  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  The  large  numbers  of  students  who  enter  Vermont  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  one  in- 
dication of  the  high  quality  of  the  education  presently- 
provided. 

3.  The  large  numbers  of  Vermont  residents  who  leave  the 
state  and  the  low  proportion  of  Vermont  residents  en- 
rolled in  the  state  in  both  the  public  and  private  col- 
leges would  indicate  that  the  programs  offered  have 
appeal  only  to  a limited  number  of  students.  This  would 
support  the  earlier  contention  that  the  programs  offered 
are  predominantly  the  liberal  arts  and  professional 
level  programs. 

4.  Vermont  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing outside  the  state  pay  out-of-state  tuition  equal  to 
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or  exceeding  what  they  would  he  required  to  pay  while 
attending  one  of  Vermont's  institutions.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  students  are  not  leaving  for  finan- 
cial reasons  hut  to  enroll  in  programs  not  offered  in 
Vermont. 

Increasing  enrollments  in  all  states  have  already  caused  the 
establishment  of  either  quotas  or  more  restrictive  procedures  to  limit 
the  number  of  out-of-state  enrollments  in  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  With  the  reduced  possibility  of  outmigration  and  with  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  continuing  their  normal  inmigration  levels, 
the  problem  of  providing  sufficient  places  for  Vermont  residents  will 
become  increasingly  critical  ( 1 1 8 , p.  2).  This  could  be  a contributing 
factor  in  the  alteration  of  the  attendance  pattern  noted  in  the  1965 
graduating  class. 

In  1955  there  were  9,889  Vermont  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Between  1955  and  "the  present,  there  has  been  an 
average  increase  of  5 per  cent  in  the  college  attendance  of  Vermont 
youth.  If  this  trend  continues,  and  all  indications  point  to  an  even 
larger  increase,  there  will  be  nearly  13 >000  Vermont  students  seeking 
higher  education  opportunities  by  1970  (84,  p.  29).  If  Vermont  were 
to  provide  opportunities  to  all  Vermont  youth  who  have  abilities  equal 
to  those  who  have  graduated  from  four-year  institutions,  there  would  be 
22,400  Vermont  students  seeking  admission  to  some  college  by  1970  (141> 
p.  13;  and  135*  P*  l)* 

Increasing  limitations  on  spaces  available  for  Vermont  students 
outside  the  state  and  a growing  demand  for  education  opportunities  by 
residents  of  the  state  create  two  alternatives:  (l)  Vermont  must  move 

rapidly  to  create  opportunities  not  now  present;  or  (2)  Vermont  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  be  even  further  restrictive  in  enrollments. 
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Population 

The  general  population  patterns  of  the  State  of  Vermont  have  been 
characterized  by  a high  degree  of  stability  and  consistency  throughout 
the  years.  The  total  population  of  389,881  in  i960  (145*  P*  xiii)  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  approximately  3 per  cent  over  the  1950  census 
(l43,  p.  1l).  This  increase  is  typical  of  the  growth  rate  experienced 
by  the  state  over  several  census  periods.  However,  the  growth  rate, 
following  the  upward  trend  throughout  the  nation,  was  4 per  cent  between 
i960  and  1965  (144,  P.  11). 

Also  typical  of  past  census  figures,  the  state  is  still  predomi- 
nantly rural.  The  last  census  classified  149*921  people,  38  per  cent, 
as  urban  residents  and  239,960  people,  62  per  cent,  as  rural  residents. 
This  distribution  also  follows  the  national  trend  toward  greater  urbani- 
zation as  the  1950  census  classified  64  per  cent  of  the  population  as 
rural  and  36  per  cent  as  urban  ( 1 44 » p.  16).  The  rural  character  of  the 
population  means  that  the  population  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  state.  In  i960  Vermont  was  one  of  only  three  states  having  no 
metropolitan  areas  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census;  the  other  two 
states  were  Alaska  and  Wyoming  ( 1 39 * P»  1 ) • 

Burlington,  with  a population  of  35*531  in  i960,  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  state.  Including  Burlington,  there  are  eighteen  cities  in 
the  state  with  a population  of  more  than  2,500.  The  population  trends 
of  these  cities  indicate  the  trends  of  cities  throughout  the  state. 

Table  16  lists  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  their  population  trends. 

The  data  do  not  reveal  any  large  increases  in  numbers  although  the  per- 
centage increases  vary  considerably. 
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TABLE  1 6 

SELECTED  VERMONT  URBAN  AREAS  AND  THEIR  POPULATION 
TRENDS  OVER  THE  LAST  CENSUS  PERIOD 


City 

1950 

Population 

I960 

Population 

Percentage 
of  Change 

Barre 

10,922 

10,387 

4.9 

Bennington 

8,002 

8,023 

.3 

Brattleboro 

9,606 

9,315 

-3.0  . 

Burlington 

33,155 

35,531 

7.2 

Essex  Junction 

2,741 

5,340 

• 94.8 

Montpelier 

8,599 

. . 8,782 

2.1 

Rutland 

17,659 

18,325 

3.8 

Newport 

5,217 

5,019 

- 3.8 

St.  Johnsbury 

7,370 

6,809 

- 7.6 

Springfield 

4,940 

6,600 

33.6 

Winooski 

6,734 

7,426 

10.2 

Adapted  from  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Census  (142, 

p.  607). 

The  age-group  distribution  of  the  state's  population  reflects,  in 
part,  the  steady  outmigration  of  Vermont  youth  to  other  states  in  search 
of  higher  education.  Although  the  median  age  of  Vermont's  population  is 
29.3  years  and  similar  to  that  of  the  United  State's  median  age  of  29 • 5 
years,  the  distribution  of  ages  does  differ  from  the  national  figures. 
The  difference  between  Vermont's  distribution  of  age  groups  and  the  same 
distribution  for  the  nation  is  demonstrated  by  the  data  in  Table  17. 
These  data  indicate  an  outmigration  of  residents  during  the  most  produc- 
tive years  of  their  lives,  and  this  can  only  have  a deleterious  effect 
upon  the  state.  Apparently  many  of  these  persons  return  to  Vermont  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  productive  lives  and  their  retirement  years, 
which  would  explain  the  higher  percentages  found  in  these  age  groups. 
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The  return  of  people  in  these  groups,  plus  the  natural  increase  of 
births  over  deaths,  is  all  that  is  preventing  Vermont  from  experiencing 
a steady  decline  in  population. 


TABLE  17 

PERCENTAGE  COMPARISON  OF  VERMONT'S  POPULATION  IN  19^5 
TO  THE  NATION'S  POPULATION  IN  1965,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  Group 

v 

Vermont 

United  States 

Under  5 

V 

10.7 

10.4 

5-14 

20.6 

20.3 

15  - 19 

8.3 

8.6 

20  - 34 

17.1 

18.5 

35-44 

11.8 

12.6 

45  - 64 

• 

20.1 

20.1 

65  and  older 

11.5 

9-3 

Adapted  from  Tax  Study  Committee  ( 1 39 1 P*  1-2). 


For  additional  statistical  information  concerning  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  the  counties  within  the  state,  see  Table  18. 
The  geographical  locations  of  Vermont's  counties  and  towns  are  shown  in 
Figure  4. 

Vermont's  population  is  a highly  literate  one;  only  1.1  per  cent 
of  the  state's  residents  are  classified  as  illiterate,  and  only  6.3  per 
cent  of  those  inducted  into  the  armed  services  failed  the  mental  tests 
which  compares  favorably  to  the  national  average  of  16.6  per  cent  ( 1 33 * 
pp.  12-13).  Of  "the  state's  population,  42.8  per  cent  have  completed 
four  years  of  high  school  compared  to  41.1  percent  nationally,  and  only 
3.8  per  cent  have  less  than  five  years  of  education  compared  to  the 
nation's  average  of  8.3  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  Vermont's 


COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  NATION, 
NEW  ENGLAND,  VERMONT,  AND  VERMONT  COUNTIES 
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Adapted  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  a(l42,  p.  3)  and  (l42,  pp.  382-83). 
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Figure  4»  Outline  map  showing 
counties  and  townships  in  the 
w.«/  -State  of  Vermont.  Adapted  from 
"Outline  Map  of  Vermont"  ( 1 1 9 ) • 
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public  schools  are  providing  an  education  for  the  state's  youth  which  is 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  obtained  throughout  the  nation  ( 1 33 » p.  12). 

The  7.3  per  cent  of  Vermont's  population  having  completed  four 
years  of  college  is  below  the  national  average  of  7.7  per  cent  ( 1 33 » 
p.  12).  Since  the  percentage  of  Vermont  youth  seeking  higher  education 
is  the  same  as  the  national  average,  this  figure  would  tend  to  support 
the  contention  that  many  of  those  who  leave  the  state  to  obtain  their 
college  education  do  not  return. 

Occupational  Patterns 

Agriculture  has  been  a key  industry  in  Vermont  from  its  begin- 
ning, but  change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Due  to  modern  scientific 
farming  and  power  machinery,  Vermont's  increasing  agricultural  output 
is  being  produced  by  a decreasing  labor  force.  Population  figures  often 
require  interpretation.  While  Vermont  is  primarily  a rural  state  and 
the  number  of  people  living  in  rural  areas  between  1950  and  I960  in- 
creased by  almost  20  per  cent,  the  number  living  on  operating  farms  de- 
creased by  39  per  cent  during  this  same  period.  Although  Vermonters  are 
not  leaving  the  farms  and  their  rural  setting  in  the  numbers  experienced 
in  other  states,  the  trend  is  clear.  Each  year  an  even  larger  propor- 
tion of  her  labor  force  is  engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits  ( 144 » 

p.  16).  n 

The  size  of  Vermont's  operating  farms  now  average  243  acres}  ten 
years  ago  operating  farms  averaged  208  acres.  The  total  number  of  pro- 
ductive acres,  however,  has  declined  approximately  10  per  cent  in  this 
same  ten-year  period,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  (l44t  P»  617). 
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Vennont  is  still  basically  a rural  state  with  a small  population 
of  light  density.  It  has  been  characterized  by  an  economy  predominantly 
rural  in  character,  but  recent  years  have  seen  a sharp  change  brought 
about  by  a major  expansion  of  the  recreation  and  resort  industry  and  the 
establishment  of  centers  of  industrial  growth  at  particular  locations  in 
the  state  ( 1 39 » P»  l)» 

A recent  report  of  a study  of  the  New  England  economy  pointed  out 
that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in  Vermont  in  i960  was  in 
service  industries  with  a forecast  that  this  would  increase  to  70  per 
cent  in  1980.  Of  the  total  employment  of  141»596  in  i960,  there  were 
35 , 385  people  employed  in  manufacturing  and  16,583  in  agriculture.  The 
report  predicted  that  manufacturing  would  increase  to  only  44»300  em- 
ployees and  agriculture  would  remain  approximately  constant  at  16,700 
in  1980  (139,  pp.  1-2).  This  projection  was  substantiated  in  part  by  a 
Vermont  Department  of  Employment  Security  report  indicating  that  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  in  the  state  has  increased  by  9*000  jobs  since 
1963,  while  non-manufacturing  and  non-agricultural  employment  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  14,000  jobs  in  the  same  period  (154*  p.  l)» 

The  comparative  data  in  Table  19  indicate  the  employment  trends 
in  the  major  areas  of  employment  within  the  state  from  1940  to  i960. 
Table  20,  a somewhat  different  grouping  of  non-agricultural  occupations 
covering  the  period  from  i960  to  1 964 * presents  data  indicating  that 
Vermont's  employment  pattern  closely  follows  that  of  the  nation.  In 
general,  the  data  indicate  that,  like  most  United  States'  patterns,  op- 
portunities for  employment  are  increasing  most  rapidly  in  those  occupa- 
tions which  require  the  most  education  and  training.  This  means  that 
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TABLE  19 

PERCENTAGE  COMPARISON  OP  EMPLOYMENT  IN  VERMONT  PROM  1940  TO 
I960,  BY  YEARS  AND  BY  SELECTED  EMPLOYMENT  GROUPS 


Employment  Group 

1940 

1950 

I960 

Per  Cent  of  Increase 
1940-60  1950-60 

Agriculture 

24.8 

18.2 

11.7 

-45.9 

-33.7 

Forestry 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

- 9.4 

-45.5 

Construction 

4.6 

5.2 

5-9 

49.3 

17.5 

Manufacturing 

22.2 

24.7 

25.0 

28.6 

4.5 

Furniture 

5.3 

5.9 

4.5 

- 3.3 

-21.4 

Electrical 

.0.7 

1.2 

7 

87.4 

Textiles 

3.3 

3.3 

0.9 

- -69.6 

-72.4 

Printing 

0.9 

1.2. 

1.7 

IO5.8 

45.3 

Food-Dairy 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

15.0 

0.7 

Finance , Insurance , 

, 

Real  Estate 

n 

2.0 

2.5 

3.2  , 

79.1 

30.6 

Repair 

1.9 

2.4 

1 .6 

- 5.8 

-31.9 

Education,  Government 

2.9 

2.9 

4.2 

64.7 

49.6 

Adapted  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  ( 1 45 y P«  68) 

• 

1] 

TABLE  20 

PERCENTAGE  COMPARISON  1 

OF  NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  VERMONT 

AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  IN  I960  AND 

1964,  BY  EMPLOYMENT 

GROUPS 

Vermont 

United 

States 

Employment  Group 

I960 

1964 

I960 

1964 

Mining 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

Construction 

5.6 

5.0 

5-3 

5.3 

Manufacturing 

33.0 

31.0 

. 31.0 

29.8 

Trans-utilities 

7.0 

6.3 

7.4 

6.8 

Wholesale-Retail 

19.1 

19.2 

21.0 

20.8 

Finance , Insurance , 

Real  Estate 

3.6 

3.8 

4.9 

5.1 

Service 

15.6 

18.1 

13.6 

14.7 

Government 

14.9 

15.6 

15.4 

16.4 

Adapted  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  (143»  p.  225). 
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the  most  rapid,  increase  will  be  among  the  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  work  groups — in  fact,  the  white  collar  occupations.  In  the 
blue  collar  group,  the  opportunities  for  employment  will  increase  faster 
among  craftsmen  and  other  skilled  workers  than  among  operators.  There 
will  be  no  increase  at  all  in  the  opportunities  for  laborers.  The  large 
group  of  service  workers  will  continue  its  large  increase.  Farmers  and 
farm  workers  will  continue  their  decline  but  at  a somewhat  slower  rate 

(99,  P.  HO). 

Vermont's  manufacturers  are  generally  dispersed  throughout  the 
state,  and  they  are  comprised  of  relatively  small  firms.  The  Vermont 
Directory  of  Manufacturers,  1966-1967,  lists  869  firms  ( 1 55 , PP«  35-70). 
The  firms  can  be  categorized  by  the  number  of  employees  as  follows: 
Number  of  Employees  Number  of  Firms 


Over 

500 

14 

250  - 

499 

20 

100  - 

249 

55 

50  - 

99 

71 

20  - 

49 

142 

10  - 

19 

134 

5 - 

9 

159 

> . 

0 - 

4 

274 

The  manpower  resources  upon  which  these  firms  depend  for  their 
continued  prosperity  generally  come  from  the  rural  population  of  the 
state.  The  movement  of  farm  people  to  urban  areas  has  been  one  of  the 
major  trends  in  this  nation.  This  trend  reflects,  in  part,  the  continu- 
ing reduction  in  farm  manpower  requirements.  In  Vermont,  with  the  de- 
centralized nature  of  its  industry,  the  people  are  able  to  remain  in  a 
rural  setting  and  engage  in  non-agri cultural  employment.  If  the  decen- 
tralized nature  of  these  firms  is  to  be  retained,  they  must  be  able  to 
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obtain  qualified  employees.  As  the  nature  of  the  employment  becomes 
more  complex,  the  level  of  education  required  for  successful  employment 
will  increase. 

Those  people  who  remain  on  the  farms  also  need  an  increasingly 
higher  level  of  education.  Today  farming  is  a business  that  requires  as 
much  knowledge  and  skill  to  operate  effectively  as  any  other  business  of 
like  investment.  Many  of  those  in  Vermont  who  operate  small  farms  de- 
pend partly  on  non-farm  jobs  to  supplement  their  incomes.  Almost  one- 
third  of  all  income  of  farm  residents  today  comes  from  non-agricultural 
sources  (146,  p.  21 ). 

If  the  type  of  industry  desirable  to  Vermont  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  settle  in  the  state  and  not  concentrate  in  only  a few  locations,  it 
is  essential  that  residents  in  every  part  of  the  state  be  given  equal 
and  expanded  educational  opportunities.  A decentralized  system  of  higher 
education,  including  the  community  junior  colleges,  would  promote  a more 
uniform  increase  in  the  educational  level  of  citizens  throughout  the 
state  and  encourage  a more  uniform  dispersement  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustries within  the  state. 

Income  Patterns 

Vermont  is  characterized  as  a rural  state  $ however,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  percentage  of  persons  living  on  operating  farms  is  declining. 
The  income  patterns  of  the  state  also  confirm  this.  In  1964  only  5 per 
cent  of  the  state's  personal  income  was  derived  directly  from  farming} 

19  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  came  from  government  sources,  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local}  and  76  per  cent  came  from  private,  non-farm  in- 
come. Of  this  non-farming  income,  manufacturing  was  the  largest  seg- 
ment, 22  per  cent  (143»  PP»  328-29). 
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The  per  capita  personal  income  of  residents  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  national  average  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  This 
growth  increased  Vermont's  personal  income  rank  among  the  states  from 
thirty-ninth  in  1 950  to  thirty-second  in  1965*  The  average  per  capita 
personal  income  for  Vermont  now  stands  at  $2,340.  The  national  average 
is  $2,448  (144,  p.  330).  This  increase  in  rank  has  not  materially 
aided  Vermont  since,  in  the  New  England  area,  only  residents  of  Maine 
earn  a lower  per  capita  income  than  residents  of  Vermont.  The  remainder 
of  Vermont's  neighboring  states  have  a greater  per  capita  income. 

Since  the  majority  of  youth  seeking  higher  education  must  rely 
upon  the  family  income  rather  than  their  own  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
higher  education,  the  family  income  is  more  meaningful  in  terms  of  fi- 
nancial accessibility  to  a college  education.  A study  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1965  verifies  this  with  a survey  of  the  students' 
sources  of  income  in  meeting  college  expenses.  The  survey  listed  the 
results  (15,  p.  27)  as  follows: 


Vermont  families  earning  less  than  $4,000  per  year  constitute 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  households  in  the  state  (see  Table 


2l).  The  number  of  families  in  the  lowest  income  group  is  somewhat  less 

;i 

than  the  national  average.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  enough  to 
offset  the  greater  percentages  found  in  the  other  groups  below  $4,000. 


f ) 


Family 

Student  earnings 
Reduction  of  assets 
Scholarships  and  awards 
Miscellaneous 
Loans 


Sources  of  Funds 


Percentage  of  Expenses 

36 

• < 20 


18 

14 

10 

2 
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Nationally,  30.9  per  cent  fall  below  this  figure  compared  to  Vermont's 
38  per  cent  ( 143 » p.  343). 


TABLE  21 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  1964  INCOME  IN  VERMONT,  BY  NUMBER 
OP  HOUSEHOLDS,  PERCENTAGES,  AND  INCOME  GROUPS 


Income  ( 

Iroup 

Number  of  Households 

Per  Cent 

Less  than 

$2,000 

22,800 

19.0 

2,000 

- 

3,999 

22,800 

' 19.0 

4,000 

- 

5,999 

28,200 

23.5 

6,000 

- 

7,999 

17,600 

14.7 

8,000 

- 

9,999 

12,600 

10.5 

10,000 

- 

19,999 

13,600 

11.3 

20,000 

- 

49,999 

2,000 

1.7 

50,000 

and  over 

400 

.3 

Adapted  from  Tax  Study  Committee  (139*  P»  6-1 ). 


As  has  already  been  demonstrated,  there  is  a direct  correlation 
between  college  attendance  and  family  income.  A comparison  of  family 
income  and  the  cost  of  college  attendance  reveals  that  the  general  in- 
creases in  the  incomes  of  families  in  the  lower  income  groups  has  not 

increased  educational  opportunities  for  this  group  nationally  (87*  p.  3). 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Vermont  where  the  costs  of  attending  Ver- 
mont institutions  of  higher  learning  has  increased  faster  than  income 
levels.  The  University  of  Vermont  today  charges  the  second  highest 
resident  tuition  rate  of  all  state  universities,  and  Vermont  four-year 
state  colleges  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  tuition  rates  charged  in  all 

state  colleges  (21,  p.  2).  In  Vermont  99  per  cent  of  the  students  do 

not  live  at  home  and  must,  therefore,  also  pay  the  cost  of  room  and 


I! 
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board.  As  a result,  the  low  income  levels  and  high  college  costs  place 
Vermont's  present  public  institutions  of  higher  education  out  of  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  a large  segment  of  Vermont  families  ( 87 » P«  3)» 

At  least  four  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  and 
North  Carolina,  have  developed  a number  of  community  junior  colleges 
specifically  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  residents  living 
in  rural  areas.  Many  other  states  imply  this  goal  (125»  p.  5)»  The  re- 
port of  North  Carolina's  recent  study  into  the  needs  of  the  state  indi- 
cates that  "one  of  the  best  ways  for  a low  income  rural  state  to  speed 
up  its  rate  of  economic  growth  is  by  increasing  its  number  of  educated 
people"  (55,  p.  44)* 

The  State  of  Vermont  relies  less  and  less  on  natural  resources 
in  developing  an  expanded  economy.  The  state's  ability  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic competition  of  the  forty-nine  other  states  and  to  create  a vital 
social  and  intellectual  atmosphere  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  de- 
veloping, retaining,  and  attracting  human  resources.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis it  is  not  the  government  that  will  make  Vermont  prosperous,  it  is  her 
people.  It  is  they  who  must  develop  an  expanding  economy  and  a social 
order  in  which  each  person  can  lead  a meaningful  and  satisfying  exist- 
ence.  The  development  of  Vermont's  human  resources  must  become  a most 
fundamental  public  responsibility.  The  New  Hampshire  governor  has 
stated  that  "if  New  Hampshire  fails  in  education,  it  will  fail  in  every- 
thing else"  (ill,  p.  2).  The  same  is  true  of  Vermont. 

Common  Schools , 

The  "district,"  an  ill-defined  unit,  formed  the  first  local  school 
unit  with  one  or  more  schools  being  located  in  each  district.  Local 
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boards  administered  school  lands,  provided  the  funds  to  maintain  schools, 
and  divided  the  towns  into  convenient  districts.  Essentially,  a common 
school  district  existed  with  little  change  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (85,  p.  223).  In  1845  the  state  legislature  made  provi- 
sion for  town  and  county  superintendents  and  a state  superintendent  of 
education.  By  185O  there  were  2,789  public  schools  with  4*201  teachers 
and  94,795  pupils?  95  academies  and  private  schools  with  272  teachers 
and  6,231  pupils  (20,  p.  393 ) • In  1 892  the  town  system  was  made  compul- 
sory, abolishing  the  "district"  system  in  use  -until  that  time  (171* 

PP.  53-54). 

The  role  of  the  secondary  school  in  Vermont,  as  throughout  New 
England,  was  first  filled  by  the  private  academies.  It  was  not  until 
1780  that  the  first  secondary  school  was  founded.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  there  were  109  such  schools,  some  of  which  continue  to 
exist  today  (170,  p.  54).  Even  today,  24.9  per  cent  of  Vermont  youth  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  are  enrolled  in  non-public  schools,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  any  state  ( 1 33 * p.  33). 

The  township  exists  today  as  the  local  school  unit.  There  are 
262  school  districts,  253  of  which  are  still  actively  participating  in 
the  operation  of  schools  (133,  p.  43).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
organize these  districts  to  provide  larger  and  more  efficient  units,  and 
some  progress  has  been  made.  The  districts  have  been  organized  into 
fifty-six  supervisory  unions  of  various  sizes  providing  more  effective 
administrative  organization.  The  1966-1967  school  year  will  see  two 
union  high  schools  formed  by  several  townships  with  five  more  due  to 
open  soon  (l60,  pp.  65-67). 

;•  P ' ’ 
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The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  under  policies  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  continuing  the  development  of  eleven 
area  vocational  education  centers  to  provide  increased  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  the  high  school  youth  of  the  state.  Five  of  the 
centers  have  been  selected  and  work  is  continuing  on  the  remainder. 

These  centers  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  second- 
ary program  in  the  same  locale  so  as  to  form  truly  comprehensive  high 
schools  large  enough  to  provide  a variety  of  educational  programs  for  • 
the  areas  they  serve  (l60,  p.  29). 

The  growth  rate  of  the  secondary  school  age  population  closely 
parallels  the  rather  uniform  population  growth  of  the  state.  However, 
the  secondary  school  attendance  rate  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  growth 
rate  of  the  age  group  from  which  secondary  school  student  population  is 
drawn.  The  increased  rate  of  growth  of  the  secondary  school  population 
reflects  improvements  in  facilities  and  programs  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  few  years.  As  the  secondary  school  program  offerings  begin  to 
match  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  growth  rate  of  attendance  can  be 
expected  to  match  the  growth  rate  of  the  state.  In  1965  there  were 
eighty-one  public  high  schools  and  twenty-eight  private  academies.  The 
enrollments  in  these  schools  from  1951  to  1965  are  listed  in  Table  22. 

With  Vermont's  uniform  birth  rate  and  migration  pattern,  it  is 
expected  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  secondary  school  age  population 
will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Based  on  census  data,  the 
birth  rate  in  Vermont  is  listed  as  follows:  for  every  1,000  people  in 

1940,  there  were  1 9 .9  live  births;  in  1950  there  were  23.9  live  births; 
in  I960,  21.1;  and  in  1965>  20.3  (144,  p.  47). 
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TABLE  22 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  VERMONT,  BY  YEARS 


Year 

Public 

High  Schools 

Private 

Academies 

Per  Cent 

Total  of  Increase 

1951-52 

16,119 

4,060 

20,179 

1952-53 

16,787 

4,165 

20,952 

4 

1953-54 

17,272 

4,161 

21.433 

3 

1954-55 

17,936 

4,209 

22,145 

4 

1955-56 

18,444 

4,373 

23,817 

3 

1956-57 

18,654 

4,785 

23,439 

3 

' 1957-58 

19,446 

5,205 

24,645 

5 

1958-59 

20,108 

5,649 

25,757 

5 

1959-60 

20,714 

5,963 

26,677 

4 

1960-61 

21,498 

6,180 

27,678 

4 

1961-62 

22,872 

‘ 6,419 

29,291 

6 

1962-63 

24,428 

6,702 

31,130 

6 

1963-64 

25,862 

7,139 

33,001 

6 

1964-65 

27,518 

7,306 

34,824 

6 

1965-66 

28,615 

7,140 

35,755 

3 

Adapted  from  Simon  and  Grant  ( 1 33 > p.  13)* 


Although  Vermont  has  succeeded  in  enabling  42.8  per  cent  of  its 
people  to  achieve  a high  school  education  ( 1 33 * p.  12),  it  needs  to  pro- 
vide additional  incentive  for  its  youth  to  continue  their  education. 

The  most  recent  step  of  creating  comprehensive  high  schools  large  enough 
to  offer  a variety  of  programs  is  a great  stride  to  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  level  of  education.  Vermont's  system  of  secondary 

education  has  improved.  However,  the  nation  and  the  state  have  experi- 

e : • • 

enced  a knowledge  explosion  and  technological  revolution  in  which  the 
!•  !'  _ - . . - - 

public  welfare,  and  that  of  the  entire  state,  has  increasingly  come  to 
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be  dependent  upon  the  development  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
skills  that  are  beyond  the  scope  and  competence  of  the  secondary  public 
school  system.  The  problems  of  providing  post  secondary  education  have 
become  a matter  of  basic  public  concern,  requiring  the  kind  of  funda- 
mental  decisions  about  the  public  policy  made  much  earlier  in  secondary 
education.  It  is  certain  that  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  concern  about  higher  education  will  not  abate. 

Vermont  Studies 

The  Vermont  Development  Department  sponsored  two  studies  during 
1967  which  provide  some  additional  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  state 
for  expanding  post  secondary  education. 

The  first  study  concerned  the  needs  for  extension  training  and 
education  for  Vermont's  business,  industry,  and  commerce  personnel. 
Although  primarily  concerned  with  upgrading  of  professional  personnel, 
the  need  for  continuing  education  at  all  levels  became  apparent.  The 
study  was  necessarily  limited  to  a representative  sampling  of  Vermont 
businesses  and  industries,  but  a large  majority  of  the  firms  contacted 
freely  acknowledged  the  need  for  upgrading  and  retraining  of  personnel 
on  several  levels. 

Among  the  large  and  medium  firms,  the  recognition  of  the  growing 
difficulty  of  hiring  knowledgeable  individuals  supports  the  urgent  need 
for  programs  of  upgrading.  "Skilled  personnel,  especially  the  young, 
often  hesitate  to  accept  assignment  in  Vermont  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  continuing  education.  For  similar  reasons  retention 
of  skilled  personnel  also  becomes  a problem"  ( 1 58 * P»  18).  The  shortage 
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of  graduate  engineers  forces  many  firms  to  employ  technicians  in  some 
engineering  functions.  This,  in  turn,  forces  employment  of  unskilled 
workers  in  semi-skilled  and/or  skilled  jobs  usually  filled  by  the  tech- 
nicians. Some  firms  even  indicated  they  had  to  forgo  production  op- 
portunities in  their  expanding  fields  because  of  the  lack  of  available 
technicians  and  certain  skilled  workers  (158,  p.  14)» 

The  report  makes  continued  reference  to  the  replies  of  the  sample 
firms  indicating  the  need  for  "customer-oriented”  programs.  This  means 
programs  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  employers  rather  than  a selec- 
tion of  prescribed  courses.  If  such  programs  were  available,  the  report 
estimates  that  there  would  be  a potential  of  over  16,000  students  ( 1 58 • 
pp.  32-33).  The  potential  could  be  reached  by  placing  extension  offer- 
ings in  seven  locations  throughout  the  state  as  follows:  (l)  Barre- 

Montpelier;  (2)  Burlington}  (3)  Rutland}  (4)  Bennington}  (5)  Spring- 
field}  (6)  St.  Johnsburyj  and  (7)  Newport.  A distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  was  considered  maximum  travel  for  students  in  every  program,  thus 
making  each  program  accessible  to  students  (158,  p.  70).  The  report 
concludes  as  follows: 

There  is  strong  demand  for  continuing  education  in  Ver- 
mont. Business  and  industry  primarily  require  such  education 
to  alleviate  problems  of  recruiting  and  retention  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel,  especially  those  young  and 
eager  to  advance.  Professional  upgrading  on  all  functional 
levels,  is,  therefore,  essential  if  Vermont  wishes  to  compete 
effectively  for  new  industry  and  for  expansion  of  its  present 
industry.  This  training  is  also  essential  if  Vermont's  small 
business  is  to  increase  its  potential  and  weather  possible 
future  economic  decline  ( 1 58 » P»  32). 

The  second  study  was  a survey  of  the  need  for  technical  training 

b j • 

in  the  greater  Burlington  area,  the  largest  population  concentration  in 

the  state.  This  report  also  substantiated  the  need  for  some  type  of 

H 1 

nr  . 
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institution  on  the  post  high  school  level  designed  to  fill  the  need  for 
certain  types  and  levels  of  industrial  skills  not  offered  by  Vermont 
Technical  College  or  other  vocational  schools  or  programs  in  the  state. 
Like  the  first  one,  this  survey  reports  the  lack  of  technicians  and 
skilled  workers  so  critical  that  many  of  the  area's  businesses  and  in- 
dustries, especially  the  smaller  firms,  are  unable  to  expand  to  meet  new 
markets.  Also,  industries  interested  in  moving  to  Vermont  are  deterred 
due  to  the  lack  of  the  availability  of  skilled  technicians  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  state  to  produce  them  (23,  pp.  2-3) • 

Standard  vocational  training,  as  it  exists  in  the  state  today,  is 
limited  to  a large  degree  to  the  training  of  a lower  level  of  craftsman 
and  trade  practitioner;  what  is  needed  is  post  high  school  education  at 
the  technical  level  (23,  p.  8).  The  predicted  demand  for  the  potential 
graduates  of  such  an  institution  is  nearly  5,000  in  the  Burlington  area 
alone  (23,  p.  19)* 

The  report  concludes  that  the  success  of  any  institution  to  meet 
the  existing  and  identified  needs  would  require  three  provisions*  (l) 
creation  of  an  advisory  council  to  keep  courses  current  and  pertinent; 
(2)  the  program  of  studies  in  the  institution  must  be  flexible  and  un- 
hampered by  pre-conceived  theories  and  traditions;  and  (3)  the  institu- 
tion must  be  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  recognition  of  the 
disinclination  of  youth  to  enter  "trade  schools"  (23,  p.  26). 

This  study  report  suggests  creation  of  an  institute  similar  to 
the  three  vocational  institutes  in  operation  in  New  Hampshire  (23, 
p.  22).  This  recommendation  does  not,  however,  recognize  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  New  Hampshire  today.  Based  upon  the  performance  of 
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these  institutes,  two  study  commissions  in  New  Hampshire,  the  first  in 
1963  and  the  second  in  1 966 , strongly  recommended  the  conversion  of  that 
state's  technical  institutes  into  community  junior  colleges.  The  schools 
would  retain  their  occupational  offerings  while  expanding  their  programs 
to  the  function  associated  with  community  junior  colleges  (ill).  Such 

4 

a transition  would  he  consistent  with  the  current  trends  in  other  states 

(29,  p.  195). 

Summary  and  Projections 

There  exists  within  the  State  of  Vermont  today  the  legal  provi- 
sions for  providing  increased  opportunities  for  higher  education.  Ver- 
mont State  Colleges  has  been  established  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
planning,  administering,  and  operating  facilities  for  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level.  The  three  state  colleges  and  the  technical  in- 
stitute, all  responsible  to  Vermont  State  Colleges,  and  the  University 
of  Vermont,  responsible  to  its  own  board  of  trustees,  comprise  Vermont's 
present  system  of  public  higher  education.  The  offerings  in  these  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  the  thirteen  private  colleges  are  characterized 
by  high  costs,  selective  admissions,  and  programs  of  liberal  arts  or 
professional  orientation.  In  addition,  virtually  all  students  reside 
on  campus  as  full-time  students.  The  program  offerings  bear  little  re- 
lation to  the  educational  and  occupational  needs  of  the  institutions' 
locales  and  sure,  for  the  most  part,  oriented  to  state  and  national  pro- 
fessional needs.  This  is  no  criticism  of  the  institutions:  they  are 

providing  necessary  services  to  the  state  and  the  nation,  and  this  they 
do  well.  These  facts  are  supported  by  the  colleges  enrollments  and  the 
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college  attendance  patterns  of  students  in  the  state.  The  influx  of 

• 

out-of-state  students  attests  to  the  quality  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  diverse  backgrounds  of  these  students  add  to  the  quality  of  the  col- 
leges. However,  the  outmigration  of  Vermont  youth  is  mute  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  present  system  for  them. 
At  least  two  studies  recently  conducted  in  Vermont  have  identified  the 
existence  of  educational  needs  at  the  post  secondary  level  which  are 
not  now  being  met. 

With  Vermont's  economy  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
maximum  development  of  its  citizens,  this  educational  "gap"  between  the 
high  school  and  the  professional  level  has  serious  implication  for  the 
state's  future.  The  trend  in  all  categories  of  employment  in  the  state, 
as  it  is  throughout  the  nation,  is  toward  an  increasing  complexity  of 
skills  with  the  attendant  need  for  a better  educated  citizenry.  Ver- 
mont youth  will  need  skills  beyond  those  provided  at  the  high  school 
level  for  successful  employment,  and  it  is  apparent  that  present  em- 
ployees will  be  continuously  required  to  upgrade  themselves  simply  to 
retain  the  positions  they  now  occupy. 

To  meet  these  needs  within  the  existing  higher  education  system 
would  require  a major  restructuring  of  the  institutions'  current  func- 
tions and  objectives.  Paced  with  the  same  problems  of  increased  demand 
and  limited  educational  opportunity,  many  states  have  recommended  and 
created  a system  of  community  junior  colleges.  Such  a system  in  Vermont 
would  have  a number  of  advantages. 

1v  '■Such  a system  would  allow  the  present  system  of  higher 
education  to  continue  its  concentration  on  professional 
( education.  Close  cooperation  with  the  community  junior 
colleges  would  aid  in  the  balance  of  enrollments  and 
!:  materially  improve  the  effectiveness  of  both  systems. 
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2.  The  community  junior  college,  characterized  by  geographic 
dispersion,  would  aid  Vermont  in  retaining  its  rural  char- 
acteristic while  providing  access  to  higher  education  not 
now  available. 

3.  Vermont  is  still  a relatively  low  income  state,  and  the 
wealth  it  does  possess  is  not  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  state.  The  presence  of  a community  junior  col- 
lege in  an  area  would  not  only  increase  the  educational 
level  of  the  area,  but  also  make  it  a more  desirable  place 
for  the  businesses  and  industries  to  locate. 

4.  The  community  junior  college  is  basically  a commuter  col- 
lege. As  such,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  state  of 
providing  higher  educational  opportunities  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  student  and  his  family.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  the  state  with  its  limited  resources  and  to 
those  students  at  the  lower  socioeconomic  levels.  Since 
Vermont's  economy  is  still  closely  related  to  farming, 
agriculture,  small  business,  and  other  family  enterprises,, 
the  youth  in  the  family  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  family  economy.  The  presence  of  a community  junior 
college  within  commuting  distance  would  enable  these  youth 
to  attend  college  without  having  to  leave  home. 

5.  The  low  or  free  tuition  of  the  community  junior  college 
would  provide  the  opportunity  of  attending  college  to  stu- 
dents of  limited  financial  means.  No  scholarship  or  loan 
programs  could  provide  the  same  level  of  opportunity.  By 
increasing  his  own  productivity  through  added  knowledge 
and  skill,  the  student  would  increase  his  value  to  the 
state  and  would  soon  repay,  in  taxes,  the  money  invested 
in  him  by  the  state. 

6.  The  open-door  policy  of  the  community  junior  college  re- 
moves most  of  the  barriers  to  entrance  into  the  college. 

No  test  has  yet  been  devised  which  measures  potential 
better  than  actual  performance.  Vermont  has  tradition- 
ally measured  a man  by  his  deeds:  this  value  is  inher- 

ent in  the  open-door  policy. 

7.  The  community  junior  college  is  a multi-functional  insti- 
tution unfettered  by  tradition  and  precedent.  Because  of 
this,  it  has  the  flexibility  to  provide  a broad  range  of 
programs  to  meet  a variety  of  abilities  and  needs.  This 
flexibility  would  be  of  particular  value  in  a state  which 
can  ill  afford  a proliferation  of  institutions,  each  pro- 
viding only  a limited  selection  of  offerings  and  serving 
only  small  numbers  of  students. 

8.  The  community  junior  college  is  community  oriented.  The 
open-door  policy  and  multi-functional  nature  of  the  com- 
munity college  allows  it  to  provide  educational  services 
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tailored  to  the  area  it  serves.  There  is  no  apology 
for  the  fact  that  such  services  are  not  "traditionally” 
offered. 

9.  The  continuing  education  function  has  long  been  a part 
of  the  community  junior  college.  In  many  states  the 
community  junior  college  facilities  are  used  by  univer- 
sities and  colleges  for  extension  services  for  profes- 
sional upgrading.  For  sub-professionals  and  semi-pro- 
fessionals, retraining  and  upgrading  programs  are 
conducted  by  the  community  junior  colleges  themselves. 
Enrollments  in  such  programs  usually  equal  or  exceed 
the  enrollments  of  full-time,  day  students. 

10.  Another  of  the  functions  of  the  community  junior  college 
which  would  be  of  value  to  Vermont  is  that  of  occupa- 
tional education.  The  community  junior  college  is  in- 
creasingly seen  as  the  higher  education  institution  which 
can  provide  for  the  occupational  preparation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  Such  a program  would  in  no  way  con- 
flict with  the  programs  of  vocational  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  or  the  technical  college. 

f 

a.  The  occupational  education  program  of  the  community 
junior  college  would  enhance  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  high  schools.  Students  enrolled 
in  such  programs  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  interest  and  training  through  two  years 
of  college  if  they  desire.  For  those  who  cannot  con- 
tinue immediately,  the  opportunity  to  improve  them- 
selves through  evening  programs  or  full-time  attend- 
ance at  a later  time  would  always  be  available. 

b.  Many  students  seeking  entrance  into  the  programs  of- 
fered by  the  technical  college  are  deficient  in  some 
phase  of  their  backgrounds.  The  community  junior 
college  provides  the  opportunity  for  selectively  im- 
proving their  skills  in  the  deficient  areas,  thus 
improving  their  chances  for  admittance  to  the  tech- 
nical college. 

These  are  the  advantages  most  often  cited  by  other  states  in 
their  decisions  to  create  a system  of  community  junior  colleges.  These 
are  not  just  theoretical  advantages:  the  community  college  can,  and  in 

practice  does,  provide  them.  The  guarantee  is  inherent  in  the  community 
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CHAPTER  V 


RECOMMENDATIONS,  THE  MASTER  PLAN 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a master  plan  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  a system  of  public  comprehensive  com- 

4 

munity  junior  colleges  specifically  for  the  State  of  Vermont.  The 
recommendations  presented  in  this  chapter  propose  such  a system.  In 
formulating  the  recommendations,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  recognize 
and  plan  for  emerging  as  well  as  existing  needs.  The  recommendations 
have  been  designed  to  take  into  account  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  state,  and  this  necessitated  some  modification  of  criteria  estab- 
lished for  similar  purposes  in  other  states.  In  particular,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  construct  a plan  that  is  defensible  in  theory  and  work- 
able in  practice. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon 
three  premises  ( 1 2 , p.  9)*  They  are: 

1.  Adequate  educational  opportunities  must  be  available  to 
all  who  seek  them  and  can  profit  by  them. 

2.  Individuals  differ  widely  in  the  range  of  their  abilities, 
interests,  and  ambitions.  To  provide  the  same  educational 
experience  for  all  does  not  provide  an  "equal  opportunity." 

Both  the  variations  among  individuals  and  the  needs  of 
society  require  widely  diversified  kinds  of  education. 

3.  Within  the  context  of  providing  for  a wide  range  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  needs,  the  demands  for  excellence  must 
be  recognized.  Excellence  should  be  judged  not  by  com- 
parison with  prestigious  institutions,  but  by  the  quality 
of  education  related  to  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to 
serve. 


< 
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Recommendation  1 

The  State  of  Vermont  should  move  immediately  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  a larger  segment  of  the  state's  citizens  to  obtain  ppBt 
secondary  education. 

Serious  inequities  presently  exist  in  Vermont's  system  of  higher 
education  which  cause  a significant  number  of  the  state's  youth  to  leave 
the  state  in  search  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  cost  of  attending  Vermont's  colleges  and  its  university  is 
high  and  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  many  of  the  state's  youth;  this 
is  especially  true  when  it  is  recognized  that  Vermont  is  a relatively 
low  income  state  with  a large  segment  of  its  population  earning  less 
than  $4>000  per  year  per  family.  Vermont's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing emphasize  programs  of  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sions. In  addition,  virtually  all  students  reside  on  campus  as  full- 
time students.  There  is  little  adult  education  for  training,  upgrading, 
or  retraining  on  either  a full-  or  part-time  basis.  Motivation  for  con- 
tinued education  is  an  individual  matter  and  is  more  often  than  not  re- 
lated to  the  Opportunities  which  are  available  (36).  Not  only  are  ex- 
isting Vermont  colleges  and  its  university  not  located  throughout  the 
state  to  give  maximum  accessibility  to  those  who  are  potential  students, 
but  educational  offerings  as  a whole  are  appropriate  only  to  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  college-age  youth  who  actually  complete  the  baccalaureate 
degree  requirements  (3»  P*  1l). 

Two  studies  conducted  in  Vermont  emphasize  that  the  economic 
growth  of  Vermont  is  being  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  programs  in  post 
secondary  occupational  education  and  adult,  continuing  education. 

It  may  be  that  Vermont's  educational  system,  both  common  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  accomplishing  the  goals  that 
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have  been  established,  for  it.  The  achievement  of  these  goals,  however, 
leaves  a gap  in  the  educational  system  between  the  high  school  and  the 
four-year  college  degree.  The  lack  of  educational  opportunities  at  this 
level  can  only  have  a deleterious  effect  on  Vermont's  citizens  and  hence 
the  state. 

Recommendation  2 

The  State  of  Vermont  should  move  to  implement  a state-wide  system 
of  comprehensive  community  .junior  colleges  to  meet  the  post  secondary 
education  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

There  are  several  alternatives  available  to  any  state  which  de- 
sires to  expand  post  secondary  education:  (l)  expansion  of  the  existing 

system;  (2)  creation  of  vocational-technical  schools;  (3)  reliance  upon 

private  education;  and  (4)  creation  of  branch  or  extension  centers  of 

n 

existing  colleges  and  universities.  Each  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
attempted  by  several  states  under  a variety  of  conditions.  However, 
each  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  placed  upon  it.  Another  al- 
ternative, that  of  the  comprehensive  community  junior  college,  has  be- 

11 

come  increasingly  accepted  by  the  majority  of  states  as  the  one  institu- 
tion capable  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  a large  segment  of  the 
labor  force  which  does  not  acquire  or  require  four  years  or  more  of  col- 
lege preparation. 

The  community  junior  college  concept  has  particular  relevance  for 
a small  state  like  Vermont.  Its  multi-purpose  function  means  that  only 
one  form  of  institution  is  needed  to  fill  the  educational  gap  which 
exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  community  junior  college,  with  its  community  orientation, 
can  provide  a variety  of  educational  offerings  suited  to  the  particular 
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needs  of  the  region  it  serves  as  well  as  the  broader  needs  of  the  state. 
The  community  junior  college  is  less  expensive,  both  to  the  state  and  to 
the  students,  and  its  geographical  dispersion  places  educational  oppor- 
tunities close  to  a larger  number  of  the  state's  citizens. 

Recommendation  3 

The  community  .junior  college  system  in  Vermont  should  be  a state 
system,  and  it  should  be  established,  administered,  and  supervised  by  a 
central  state  agency. 

A state  controlled  system  of  community  junior  colleges  is  a rela- 
tively new  organizational  pattern  for  this  type  of  institution.  The 
majority  of  the  states  adopting  such  a pattern  are  located  in  the  north- 
east, and  it  is  recommended  for  Vermont  for  much  the  same  reasons  it  has 

|.  n 

been  accepted  elsewhere.  The  common  school  district  has  traditionally 
been  the  generally  accepted  district  for  community  junior  colleges.  In 
viewing  Vermont  school  districts'  sizes  and  administrative  structures, 
it  is  concluded  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  establish  a 
system  of  community  junior  colleges  on  the  basis  of  a single  district- 
type  organization.  Combining  districts,  successful  in  some  areas,  would 
be  unmanageable  in  Vermont  since  it  would  require  perhaps  as  many  as 
thirty  town  school  districts  to  form  a single  community  junior  college 

district'  adequate  in  financial  resources  and  student  potential  to  oper- 

I ;i  ' ■ 

ate  successfully.  In  addition,  the  limited  financial  resources  of  the 

local  districts  are  already  strained  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  improving 
common  schools. 

In  some  states  the  county  has  become  the  administrative  unit  for 
establishing  community  junior  colleges.  In  Vermont,  however,  the  county 
has  not,  up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  carried  out  an  important  role 
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either  in  school  affairs  or  as  an  effective  political  unit.  Its  bounda- 
ries mean  little  politically,  economically,  or  socially. 

In  short,  there  is  no  effective  operating  district  capable  of 
supporting,  either  financially  or  in  population,  a comprehensive  com- 
munity junior  college.  Consolidation  of  districts  might  seem  to  be  an 
alternative.  However,  this  does  not  seem  feasible  because  Vermont's 
financial  structure  is  already  becoming  cumbersome  through  the  various 
attempts  to  consolidate  the  common  school  districts  ( 1 39 » P«  2).  A new 
system  for  Vermont  needs  to  be  developed. 

The  goal  is  not  control  at  a certain  level,  but  a functional  and 
effective  system.  It  has  been  found  that  better  results  are  obtained 
through  effective  central  coordination  of  community  junior  college  sys- 
tems. In  Vermont  a system  of  community  junior  colleges  administered  by 
a central  state  agency  would  have  a number  of  advantages  over  the  more 
traditional  pattern  of  local  control  found  in  many  states.  The  trend 
toward  greater  centralization  and  state  financial  support  noted  through- 
out the  nation  would  have  the  following  advantages  for  Vermont. 

1.  rState  support  broadens  the  tax  base  and  reduces  the  effect 

of  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  that  exists  between  com- 
munities within  the  state.  It  would  assure  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  not  be  limited  only  to  those  com- 
munities which  could  afford  them. 

2.  State  level  coordination  of  programs  offered  in  each  com- 
munity junior  college  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  over-all  program  by  reducing  duplication  of  programs 
and  facilities  and  staff. 

I ii 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  state  form  a single  district  and,  as 
such,  may  be  conceived  of  as  a single  planning  unit.  This 
could  maximize  the  number  of  truly  comprehensive  schools. 

| 

4.  Because  none  of  the  community  junior  colleges  would  be 
"local"  schools  and  each  would  serve  many  towns  within  its 
attendance  area,  the  community ' junior  colleges  would  not 
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be  obliged  to  give  undue  weight  to  any  one  group,  in- 
dustry, or  community. 

5.  Because  local  standards  would  not  be  controlling  ones, 
the  professional  staffs  of  the  community  junior  colleges 
could  be  developed  within  a national  market. 

6.  The  state  legislature  would  have  a single  board  to  rely 
upon  for  uniform  reporting,  finances,  and  assurance  of 
state-wide  planning  and  coordination. 

These  advantages,  as  well  as  other  minor  ones,  are  cited  by  such 
authorities  as  Brumbaugh  ( 1 2 ) , Morrissey  (107),  and  Johnson  ( 75 ) • 

The  major  disadvantage  of  state  control  is  the  danger  that  the 
community  junior  colleges  would  not  be  responsive  to  the  community  it 
seeks  to  serve.  This  danger  is  minimized  by  Vermont's  size  and  the  fact 
that  community  needs  are  tied  closely  to  state  needs.  Procedures  ensur- 
ing a responsiveness  to  local  needs  can  be  incorporated  into  a state 
system,  and  these  procedures  are  included  in  subsequent  recommendations. 


Recommendation  4 

It  is  recommended  that  the  community  junior  college  in  Vermont  be 
defined  as  follows: 

A community  junior  college  means  a comprehensive  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  offering  programs  of  instruction 
generally  extending  not  more  than  two  years  beyond  the  high 
school  level,  which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
courses  in  occupational  and  technical  fields,  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  general  education,  continuing  adult  education, 
pre-college  and  pre-technical  preparatory  programs,  special 
training  programs  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  region  in 
which  the  college  is  located,  a comprehensive  guidance  program 
to  meed  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  cultural  and  educational  needs  of  the  region  it  serves. 

A review  of  the  various  states'  definitions  for'  community  junior 
colleges,  and  revisions  of  definitions,  reveals  rather  uniform  agree- 
ment with  the  above.  This  definition  is  adapted  from  one  enacted  by  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  1 966.  While  not  including  every  function  performed 
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by  community  junior  colleges  throughout  the  nation,  this  definition  does 
clearly  describe  the  institution  and  its  role  and  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude other  areas  should  they  arise.  The  activities  normally  carried 
out  under  each  of  the  areas  was  presented  in  Chapter  III  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here. 

Recommendation  5 

The  state  agency  responsible  for  the  community  .junior  college 
system  must  approve  all  programs  of  instruction  offered  in  the  indivi- 
dual community  junior  colleges.  Such  approval  is  to  be  based  upon  a 
state  and  local  surveys  of  needs. 

The  proposed  system  should  consider  the  entire  state  as  a single 
community  junior  college  district  for  the  purposes  of  programs,  attend- 
ance, and  finance.  A state  system  of  community  junior  colleges  does  not 
mean  that  the  individual  institutions  would  all  be  alike,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  number  and  varieties  of  programs  offered.  The  small  size 
and  limited  resources  of  the  state  require  central  planning.  It  is  ex- 

M :!  • ' „ 

pected  that  basic  programs  would  be  offered  in  all  of  the  colleges. 

Specialized  programs,  especially  those  with  limited  enrollments  and  ex- 

: i n 

pensive  facilities,  would  be  offered  only  at  one  or  two  selected  cam- 
puses. By  means  of  this  planning,  unnecessary  duplication  would  be 
avoided  and  appropriate  duplication  would  be  assured. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  individual  institutions  and/or  the  state 
agency  insure  that  only  those  programs  which  are  needed  and  which  will 
have  an  adequate  enrollment  potential  will  be  offered.  Such  surveys 
will  need  to  be  conducted  not  only  to  initiate  a program  but  also  peri- 
odically thereafter  to  assure  a continuing  need  and  maintain  program 

currency.  The  emphasis,  however,  should  always  be  placed  upon  the  needs 

* 
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and  aspirations  of  the  people  served  by  the  community  junior  college  and 
not  just  upon  narrowly  conceived,  immediate  local  or  state  needs. 

Recommendation  6 

An  individual  should  be  entitled  to  attend  another  community  jun- 
ior college  in  the  state  system  when  the  nearest  community  junior  col- 
lege does  not  offer  the  program  of  his  choice. 

The  demand  for  certain  educational  programs  will  be  so  strong 
that  it  will  be  practicable  to  offer  them  in  every  community  junior  col- 
lege. Other  programs,  especially  those  offered  on  the  basis  of  Recom- 
mendation 5 will  be  offered  in  a limited  number  of  locations.  Any  stu- 
dent able  to  demonstrate  an  adequate  ability  and  background  to  reason- 
ably assure  completion  of  the  program  should  be  enrolled  in  the  program 
of  his  choice,  regardless  of  his  place  of  residence  or  the  location  of 
the  program. 

* f? 

The  combination  of  state  coordination,  a single  attendance  dis- 
trict, and  free  student  mobility  within  the  system  produces  significant 
advantages:  (l)  programs  of  limited  appeal  or  need  can  be  offered  by 

drawing  students  from  throughout  the  state;  (2)  all  students  can  be 
assured  the  broadest  range  of  opportunities  the  state  can  offer;  and 
(3)  programs  can  be  based  on  state-wide  needs  when  they  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  smaller  districts. 

j,  n ■ < 

Recommendation  7 

The  state  agency  responsible  for  the  community  junior  college 
system  should  be  given  the  authority  to  construct  or  lease,  operate,  and 
supervise  student  residential  facilities. 

While  the  community  junior  colleges,  as  recommended,  are  princi- 

f n ' 

pally  commuter  colleges,  it  is  also  imperative  that  each  institution 

■i  1 1 ! 

possess  an  enrollment  potential  necessary  to  be  educationally  and 
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financially  efficient.  In  those  areas  of  the  state  with  low  population 
density,  attendance  areas  are  sometimes  of  a size  that  make  it  imprac- 
tical for  all  students  to  be  commuters.  Additionally,  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions will  offer  specialized  programs  that  are  not  available  elsewhere 
in  the  state.  Thus,  a small  but  important  segment  of  the  student  body 
of  the  community  junior  colleges  cannot  be  treated  as  commuting  students. 
For  this  group,  adequate  low-cost  housing  should  be  made  available. 

Recommendation  8 

Each  community  .junior  college  should  operate  as  an  "open-door" 
institution  by  admitting  all  who  can  profit  from  its  offerings. 

Each  community  junior  college  should  offer  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram not  only  for  all  high  school  graduates,  but  also  for  pupils  of  high 
school  age  who  have  the  ability  and  who  have  an  educational  need  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  met.  The  contention  that  an  open-door  policy  lowers 
the  quality  of  an  education  program  is  derived  from  a very  limited  defi- 
nition of  higher  education.  Mediocrity  can,  as  easily,  come  from  at- 
tempting to  force  students  with  wide  differences  in  abilities  and  inter- 
ests through  the  same  program.  The  community  junior  college  maintains 
a quality  program  through  its  capacity  to  match  student  ability  and  in- 
terests with  specific  programs  within  its  diverse  offerings.  It  is  cer- 
tain, in  either  case,  that  quality  is  no  accident. 

Recommendation  9 

The  community  .junior  college  system  should  include  all  post 
secondary  educational  programs  of  less  than  baccalaureate  degree  level 
supported  in  part  or  in  full  by  state  funds. 

All  educational  programs  for  post  high  school  age  youth  and 
adults  which  are  of  a post  secondary  nature  but  of  less  than  the  level 
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of  a baccalaureate  degree  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
agency  responsible  for  the  community  junior  colleges. 

At  present  there  is  a limited  number  of  such  programs  in  the 
state,  but  even  within  this  limited  number  there  are  various  agencies 
responsible  for  their  operation.  Such  programs  could  be  more  effec- 
tively operated  by  institutions  specializing  in  this  level  of  education. 
By  being  placed  within  the  programs  of  the  community  junior  colleges, 
the  presently  operating  programs  would  also  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated within  the  total  state  system. 

Inasmuch  as  the  philosophy,  level  of  instruction,  and  program 
offerings  of  Vermont  Technical  College  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
community  junior  college  than  the  four-year  college,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  responsibility  for  Vermont  Technical  College  be  placed  with  the 
state  agency  responsible  for  the  community  junior  colleges.  This  insti- 
tution meets  a particular  need  of  a more  specialized  nature  than  that  of 
a community  junior  college  even  though  the  programs  it  offers  are  simi- 
lar in  level  to  many  of  those  offered  by  a community  junior  college.  Be- 

I l 

cause  it  has  a well-recognized  program  which  is  meeting  certain  special- 
ized needs  of  the  state  and  because  its  location  prohibits  it  from  offer- 
ing broader  programs  of  instruction,  it  should  retain  its  present  iden- 
tity and  educational  mission.  Vermont  Technical  College  should  continue 
to  be  a center  for  this  type  of  instruction. 

Placing  all  programs  of  this  level  under  the  direction  and  co- 
ordination of  a single  state  agency  should  increase  the  over-all  effec- 
tiveness of  the  entire  program  and  assist  in  clarifying  the  roles  and 
functions  of  the  various  levels  of  education  within  the  total  system  of 
education. 

ii  f ... 
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Recommendation  10 


It  is  recommended  that  the  state  create  a state  board  for  com- 
munity .junior  colleges  as  the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment, control,  administration,  and  supervision  of  all  community 
.junior  colleges  in  the  system. 

Under  present  legislation,  the  control  of  the  proposed  community 

* 

junior  college  system  would  be  placed  with  Vermont  State  Colleges. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  it  is  recommended  that  a new  state 
agency  be  created  rather  than  adding  to  the  responsibilities  of  this 
board. 

1.  The  primary  concern  of  Vermont  State  Colleges  is  the 
coordination  of  public  colleges  offering  four-year 
liberal  arts  and  teacher  education.  There  is  a basic 
incompatibility  between  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  this  type  of  education  and  those  of  the  community 
junior  college.  Experience  indicates  that  a single 

r-board  has  great  difficulty  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  two  or  more  divergent  philosophies  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  In  recognition  of  the  above  and  in  realizing  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  education  at  every  level,  there 
is  a definite  trend  toward  the  creation  of  separate 
governing  boards  for  community  junior  colleges  at  both 

-the  state  and  local  levels.  This  separation  ensures 
that  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  governing  board  will 
be  the  community  junior  colleges.  In  this  way  the 
community  junior  college  will  not  be  a subordinate, 
auxiliary  responsibility  of  a board  with  other  major 
concerns. 

3.  The  creation  of  a community  junior  college  board  places 
this  level  of  education  at  a coequal  status  with  other 
levels  of  education  in  the  state,  in  administration, 
with  the  legislature,  and  with  the  general  public. 

4.  The  community  junior  college  system,  with  its  own  state 
board,  acknowledges  the  unique  philosophy,  role,  and 
functions  of  the  system  within  the  total,  state-wide 
system  of  education. 

The  community  junior  college  board  should  be  composed  of  fifteen 


members  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
six-year,  staggered  terms.  Three  lay  members  should  be  seleoted  from 
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each  of  the  five  general  attendance  areas  designated  in  Recommendation 
14.  Each  member  should  be  selected  from  a different  township  within  the 
attendance  area  he  represents.  This  board  should  appoint  a director  for 
the  system  and  provide  for  other  staff  essential  for  efficient  operation. 

The  community  junior  college  board  should  perform  the  following 
duties:  (l)  determine  needs}  (2)  develop  and  adopt  a state-wide  plan 

for  the  location  of  community  junior  colleges  and  priorities  in  their 
establishment}  (3)  formulate  policies  pertaining  to  establishment  and 
operation;  (4)  provide  general  oversight  of  operation}  (5)  determine  fi- 
nancial needs  and  prepare  budget  requests  for  the  legislature}  and  (6) 
perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  educational 
services  of  high  quality  and  effective  and  economical  operation  of  the 
institutions. 

The  board  should  allow  each  institution  a maximum  degree  of 
autonomy  in  local  operations  consistent  with  effective  coordination  of 
all  institutions  under  the  board's  jurisdiction. 

Recommendation  11 

Each  community  junior  college  should  establish  a local  advisory 
committee  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  state  board  responsible 
for  community  junior  colleges  through  the  local  community  junior  college 
president  and  the  state  director  of  community  junior  colleges. 

Although  a state  controlled  system  of  community  junior  colleges 
will  contribute  to  state-wide  economy  and  efficiency,  the  community  jun- 
ior colleges,  wherever  established,  must  become  institutions  which  serve 
their  local  communities.  These  institutions  must  become  integral  parts 
of  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  areas  they  serve. 

In  order  to  provide  this  orientation,  each  institution  should 
create  an  official  local  advisory  committee  representative  of  the 
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attendance  area  served  by  the  institution.  The  advisory  committee 
should  assist  in  policy  formulation  and  decision  making  and  not  merely 
public  relations.  Community  junior  colleges  must  be  able  to  respond 
quickly  and  creatively  to  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve,  and  a 
well-balanced  advisory  committee  can  aid  greatly  in  this  role.  This 
advisory  committee  should  meet  frequently  with  the  administration  of  the 
college,  serving  as  a liaison  between  the  community  and  the  institution. 
This  advisory  committee  will  become  a major  source  for  eliciting  com- 
munity participation  and  support  in  program  planning  and  development. 
Special  lay  advisory  committees  should  be  utilized  in  the  establishment 
and  evaluation  of  specialized  programs  and  curriculum  provided  by  the 
community  junior  colleges. 

Figure  5 illustrates  the  recommended  organizational  structure 
of  the  state's  educational  system  with  the  inclusion  of  the  proposed 
community  junior  college  system. 

Recommendation  12 

Each  community  junior  college  should  have  an  enrollment  poten- 
tial of  400  students  or  more  to  be  achieved  within  five  years  of  estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  enrollment  of  400  students  is  re- 
quired in  order  for  a community  junior  college  to  offer  a minimum  pro- 
gram. Experience  indicates  that  a total  of  1,600  students  enrolled  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  within  a thirty-mile  radius  of  the  location 
of  the  community  junior  college  will  provide  this  potential. 

This  enrollment  potential  essentially  applies  to  full-time  stu- 
dents. Evening  school  enrollments  can  be  expected  to  equal  enrollments 
of  full-time  students  although  evening  students  generally  are  not  ex- 
pected to  commute  over  twenty-five  miles  ( 1 58 » P»  70 ). 
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Figure  5.  Proposed  state  organizational  structure  for  Vermont's  educa- 
tional system. 
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Recommendation  13 

Each  community  junior  college  should  be  geographically  located  so 
that  the  maximum  number  of  students  will  travel  a minimum  distance. 

Broadly  interpreted,  this  means  that  the  community  junior  college 
site  should  he  located  in  or  very  near  the  population  center  of  the  at- 
tendance area  to  he  served.  Some  states,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  site 
costs,  have  constructed  community  junior  colleges  in  rural  areas,  and 
this  required  all  students  to  travel  a considerable  distance  to  attend. 
While  some  savings  did  result,  these  institutions  did  not  reach  enroll- 
ment potential  either  in  day  or  evening  programs. 

Since  community  junior  colleges  are  commuter  colleges,  it  is 
essential  that  the  colleges  he  geographically  located  to  provide  easy 
access  by  road  from  the  major  population  areas  served  by  the  colleges. 

il  n - ■ 

Recommendation  14 

■ t 
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It  is  recommended  that  community  junior  colleges  he  established 
in  or  near  the  following  population  centers:  Burlington,  Rutland, 

Brattlehoro,  and  Barre-Montpelier. 

These  centers  represent  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  population 

and  industry  in  the  state.  Also,  they  are  geographically  dispersed,  pro- 

» , I . . t . 

viding  accessibility  to  the  majority  of  the  student  potential  in  the 
state.  Determination  of  the  attendance  areas  shown  in  Figure  6 rests 
primarily  on  two  considerations:  (l)  estimated  maximum  commuting  dis- 

tance of  thirty  miles;  and  (2)  the  probable  commuting  patterns  based 

: ; # 

upon  ease  of  travel  and  terrain.  In  no  sense  are  the  attendance  area 
lines  to  be  considered  districts  since  the  varying  types  of  programs 

» R . 

offered  in  each  location  will  alter  attendance  patterns.  However,  de- 
termining attendance  areas  does  provide  a means  of  estimating  student 
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Figure  6.  Outline  map  of  Ver- 
mont showing  population  centers 
and  recommended  community  junior 
college  attendance  areas.  Adapt- 
ed from  "Vermont  Population, 

I960"  (159). 
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potential.  The  student  potential  in  each  of  the  proposed  attendance 
areas  is  based  on  1965  attendance  figures  for  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools,  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

Area  1,  Burlington. — This  area  is  characterized  by  a rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  relatively  level  terrain,  and  easy  travel.  In 
the  1965-1966  school  year  there  were  8,388  students  enrolled  in  grades 
nine  through  twelve,  and  this  provides  a community  college  potential 
enrollment  of  approximately  2,100  students.  This  potential  enrollment, 
plus  the  variety  of  businesses  and  industries  in  the  area,  would  assure 
a comprehensive  community  junior  college. 

Area  2,  Rutland. — Rutland  is  the  population  center  of  central 
Vermont.  With  the  exception  of  this  city,  the  population  in  this  at- 
tendance area  is  dispersed  among  small  towns  and  villages  requiring  a 
fairly  high  percentage  of  the  community  junior  college  students  to  tra- 
vel a considerable  distance.  In  the  1 965—1 966  school  year  there  were 
5,721  students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  This  would  pro- 
vide a community  junior  college  potential  enrollment  of  approximately 
1,430  students.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  travel  in  the  area  and  the 
widely  dispersed  population,  the  enrollment  potential,  as  based  upon  the 
present  population,  may  be  somewhat  optimistic.  Even  so,  the  enrollment 

potential  would  likely  be  near  the  1,000  students  necessary  for  a mini- 

» 

mum  comprehensive  program. 

Area  3>  Brattleboro. — The  southern  portion  of  the  state  presents 
somewhat  of  a problem.  There  are  three  population  centers  of  nearly  the 

same  size  located  approximately  on  each  of  the  three  points  of  a right 

% 

triangle.  Brattleboro  is  located  between  Springfield  (thirty-four  miles) 
to  the  north  and  Bennington  (forty-one  miles)  to  the  west.  A community 

’ IV 
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junior  college  located  in  either  Springfield  or  Bennington  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  other  by  reason  of  distance.  Travel  from  Spring- 
field  to  Brattleboro  is  relatively  easy  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
interstate  highway  connecting  the  two.  Travel  from  Bennington  to 
Brattleboro  is  considerably  more  difficult  due  to  the  mountainous  ter- 
rain separating  them.  However,  improvements  presently  under  way  should 
make  travel  easier  in  the  future. 

There  were  4,938  students  enroll6d  in  grades  nine  through  twelve 
during  the  I965-I966  school  year.  This  potential  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  provides  a sufficient  potential  for  a community  junior  col- 
lege. 

Area  4<  Barre-Montpelier. — This  area  is  located  in  the  north 
central  portion  of  the  state.  Barre  is  the  location  of  a large  complex 
of  granite  industries,  and  Montpelier  is  the  state's  capitol  city.  The 
road  network  in  this  area  makes  travel  relatively  easy  so  that  this  at- 
tendance area  should  have  little  difficulty  reaching  its  potential. 

During  the  1965-1966  school  year  there  were  5»454  students  en- 
rolled in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  This  provides  a community  junior 
college  potential  enrollment  of  approximately  1,363  students.  If  no 
community  junior  college  is  established  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  Area  5,  the  potential  enrollment  in  Area  4 would  increase  to 
2,306. 

Vermont  Technical  College  is  located  within  Area  4«  Students  in 
this  institution  are  recruited  on  a state-wide  basis  because  of  the  spe- 
cialized nature  of  its  programs.  Therefore,  enrollments  in  this  insti- 
tution should  have  little  or  no  significant  effect  on  the  attendance 

potential  of  a community  junior  college  in  Area  4* 
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Recommendation  15 

One  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  the  state  board  for 
community  junior  colleges  should  be  an  in-depth  study  of  the  area  known 
as  '♦the  Northeast  Kingdom"  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a community  .junior  college  in  that  area. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  Area  5*  is 
generally  known  as  "the  Northeast  Kingdom,"  This  area  has  a low  popu- 
lation density  and  two  population  centers,  Newport  and  St.  Johnsbury, 
separated  by  a distance  of  forty-one  miles.  The  educational  and  income 
levels  of  this  region  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  the  other  re- 
gions of  the  state,  and  there  has  been  a slow  but  general  decline  in 
the  population. 

In  the  1965-1966  school  year  there  were  3 » 774  students  enrolled 
in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  This  provides  an  estimated  community 
junior  college  enrollment  potential  of  approximately  950  students,  ade- 
quate  to  support  a comprehensive  community  junior  college. 

Probably  no  other  region  of  the  state  could  benefit  more  from 
having  a community  junior  college  than  this  one;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  problems  it  poses  are  particularly  difficult.  The  presence  of  a 
community  college  can  materially  aid  the  economic  development  of  the 
area  it  serves.  The  presence  of  a community  junior  college  can  also  in- 
crease the  educational  aspirations  of  residents  in  the  area  it  serves, 
particularly  those  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  level. 

Balanced  against  these  advantages,  however,  are  the  general  popu- 
lation decline  of  the  area  and  the  polarization  of  the  population  into 
two  widely  separated  population  centers,  neither  of  which  is  yet  capable 
of  providing  the  human  resources  necessary  to  support  a community  junior 
college.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation. in  this  area,  it  is 
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recommended  that  a final  decision  should  rest  on  a more  intensive  analy- 
sis of  the  needs  of  the  region  than  is  possible  in  this  study. 

Recommendation  16 

It  is  recommended  that  the  state  board  for  community  .junior  col- 
leges be  authorized  to  provide  low-cost  bus  transportation  to  students 
living  in  population  centers  on  the  periphery  of  attendance  areas. 

Each  attendance  area  has  at  least  one  relatively  large  community 
located  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  attendance  area.  These  communities 
alone  are  too  small  to  support  a community  junior  college.  Low-cost  bus 
transportation  from  these  areas  would  increase  the  number  of  students 
attending  college  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  state  to  provide  near 
equal  educational  opportunities  at  a cost  considerably  less  than  any 
other  alternative.  It  iB  not  being  recommended  that  bus  transportation 
be  generally  provided  to  students.  Specifically,  bus  transportation 
should  be  provided  from  Newport  and  St.  Johnsbury  to  the  Barre-Mont- 
pelier  campus  as  long  as  no  facility  is  available  within  Area  5*  Trans- 
portation from  Bennington  to  the  recommended  Brattleboro  campus  in  Area 
3 should  be  provided  due  to  the  distance  involved  and  the  mountainous 
terrain. 

Recommendation  17 

The  revenue  necessary  to  construct  and  operate  the  proposed  state 
system  of  community  junior  colleges  should  be  derived  totally  from  state 
sources. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  state  cariy  the  primary  burden  for  fi- 
nancing the  proposed  community  junior  college  system  rather  than  obtain- 
ing financial  support  from  local  sources  for  the  following  reasons* 

1.  The  local  property  tax  rate,  the  major  source  of  local 
revenue,  is  already  well  above  the  national  rate  ( 1 39 • 

P.  4-5). 
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2.  The  continuing  improvement  of  the  common  schools  places 
an  increasing  burden  on  local  tax  sources. 

3.  Vermont's  school  districts  are  too  small,  singly,  to  sup- 
port a community  junior  college.  It  would  require  from 
twenty  to  thirty  common  school  districts,  in  most  regions, 
to  support  a community  junior  college. 

4.  The  use  of  the  existing  state  tax  structure  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  creating  new  tax  districts. 

5.  The  wealth  of  the  state  is  unequally  distributed,  and 
the  trend  is  toward  further  concentration  of  the  state's 
wealth  in  a few  locations  ( 1 39 » P*  4-4)* 

The  above  recommendation  is  consistent  with  the  current  trend  for 
the  states  to  accept  increasing  percentages  of  the  total  support  required 
to  finance  community  junior  college  operations  and  construction  costs. 


f 

Recommendation  18 

The  total  cost  to  individuals  attending  Vermont's  community  jun- 
ior colleges  should  be  kept  at  a level  which  would  not  discourage  at- 
tendance of  students  from  low  income  families. 

Community  junior  college  students  typically  pay  tuition  fees. 

Even  so,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  ultimate  goal  should  be 

for  public  community  junior  colleges  to  be  available  to  the  individual 

student  essentially  free  of  charge. 

I ;< 

Some  states  contend  that  low  tuition  charges  constitute  a public 
subsidy  to  the  student  regardless  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay.  This 
contention  could  be  supported  only  if  the  full  value  of  the  education 
provided  accrued  only  to  the  student.  It  does  not,  especially  in  a 
state  like  Vermont  which  has  an  income  tax.  It  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  state  will  realize  a return  of  approximately  20  per  cent 
per  year  on  the  funds  they  invest  to  educate  their  citizens.  A $5,000 
state  investment  would  thus  be  repaid  by  the  student  in  five  years. 
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This  return  is  realized  through  higher  earnings  of  the  individual,  less 
dependency  upon  public  welfare,  less  unemployment,  and,  most  crucial  to 
Vermont,  the  creation  of  a highly  skilled  labor  force  which  can  attract 
and  expand  employment  opportunities  in  the  state. 

The  concept  of  a public  subsidy  is  further  refuted  in  Vermont  by 
the  existence  of  a state  income  tax  in  which  the  rate  of  taxation  in- 
creases with  income.  Families  in  the  high  income  group  are  already  con- 
tributing a higher  percentage  of  their  income  to  the  state  than  do  lower 
income  families.  These  high  income  families  deserve  to  receive  the  same 
benefits  from  the  state  as  do  families  in  all  other  income  groups.  This 
concept  has  long  been  accepted  in  Vermont  and  is  apparent  in  the  common 
school  system. 

Another  contention  held  by  some  is  that  the  payment  of  high 
tuition  constitutes  a pledge  of  personal  involvement  and  committment  by 
the  student.  Such  a view  ignores  the  facts.  Even  when  no  tuition  is 
charged,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  student  attending  college  equal  or 
exceed  those  incurred  by  the  state.  These  costs  come  from  fees,  trans- 
portation, supplies,  and  lost  wages  (130,  p.  580). 

Finally,  some  states  rely  upon  scholarship  programs  to  offset 
higher  costs.  While  such  programs  would  appear  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity,  in  practice  they  do  not.  Besides  being  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  administer,  scholarship  programs  do  not  provide  the  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  provided  by  low  tuition. 

If  Vermont  community  junior  colleges  must  charge  tuition,  revenue 
from  such  fees  should  not  be  used  to  support  major  elements  of  operating 
or  capital  programs.  Such  "earmarking”  could  result  in  increasing 
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pressures  to  raise  tuition  and  reduce  the  availability  of  a community 
junior  college  education  to  those  citizens  less  able  to  pay.  If  there 
is  to  be  tuition,  it  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  state. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  if  the  differ- 
ential in  tuition  costs  between  public  and  private  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  become  too  great  that  the  private  schools  will  suffer.  This 
point  is  refuted  in  Vermont  at  two  points:  (l)  the  vast  majority  of 

students  enrolled  in  Vermont  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
not  Vermont  residents  but  come  from  outside  the  state;  and  (2)  the  ex- 
periences of  other  states.  In  the  western  states  a far  larger  proportion 
of  college  students  are  enrolled  in  public  institutions  than  is  true  in 
the  northeast.  The  differential  in  tuition  costs  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  does  not  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing tuition  in  independent  institutions. 

One  might  expect  that  private  institutions  in  the  West  would 
be  forced  to  lower  their  prices  to  compete  with  the  larger 
proportion  of  institutions  supported  by  the  taxpayer,  but  the 
ratio  of  tuition  rates  in  private  and  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  West,  despite  this  heavy  competition, 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Northeast  (69,  p.  48) • 


Recommendation  19 

The  state  should  confirm  the  unique  educational  mission  of  com- 
munity junior  colleges  by  prohibiting  any  community  junior  college  from 
becoming  a four-year  college  with  authority  to  grant  baccalaureate  de- 
grees. 

1 :i 

The  proposed  community  junior  college  system  is  intended  to  fill 

1:1 

the  institutional  gap  in  post  high  school  education  by  offering  broad 

comprehensive  programs  in  both  transfer  and  occupational  subjects.  They 

P 

are  designed  to  provide  terminal,  two-year  programs  for  some,  lower  divi- 

1;  “ 

sion  college  parallel  courses  for  others,  and  a means  for  adults  to 
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continue  their  academic  education  or  attain  new  occupational  skills. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  community  junior  college  in  meeting  these  needs 
rests  with  its  ability  to  retain  its  identity  as  a community  junior  col- 
lege. 

Most  state  master  plans  relating  to  community  junior  colleges 
specifically  recommend  prohibiting  these  institutions  from  becoming 
four-year  colleges.  It  is  recommended  that  Vermont's  community  junior 
college  laws  contain  this  restriction  also. 

Recommendation  20 

Legislation  enacted  relative  to  community  junior  colleges  should 
not  be  prescriptive  but  should  provide  general  statements  of  responsi- 
bility and  grants  of  authority  to  those  agencies  responsible  for  the 
community  junior  college  system. 

The  legislature  should  resist  pressures  to  "over  design"  the  com- 
munity junior  college  system.  The  educational  mission  of  the  community 
junior  college  is  emergent  and  evolutionary,  and  it  is  completely  new  to 
Vermont.  Its  future  growth  in  the  state  is  best  served  if  the  legisla- 
ture designs  the  broad  architecture  of  the  organizational  system  and 
then  supervises  the  development  of  the  system  within  the  basic  framework 
thus  established. 

The  proposed  community  junior  college  system  must  retain  flexi- 
bility in  order  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  communities  and  indi- 
viduals served.  Legislation  written  in  very  specific  terms  would  limit 
the  ability  of  the  community  junior  colleges  to  meet  the  various  and 
changing  needs.  What  is  needed,  however,  are  statements  of  general  in- 
tent and  responsibility  which  provide  grants  of  authority  to  the  com- 
munity junior  college  board  and  the  individual  community  junior  colleges 
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to  carry  out  the  educational  tasks  assigned  in  light  of  their  own  judg- 
ment of  the  needs.  Specific  legislation  limiting  flexibility  is  also 
very  difficult  to  alter  as  conditions  change. 

Recommendation  21 

The  development  of  a system  of  community  junior  colleges  in  Ver- 
mont should  be  coordinated  with  those  states  which  comprise  the  New 
England  Board  of  Higher  Education*! 

The  New  England  Higher  Education  Compact  was  created  to  provide 

greater  educational  opportunities  and  services  through  the  establishment 

of  a coordinated  educational  program  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 

* 

Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  The  proposed  system  of  community  jun- 
ior colleges  for  Vermont  should  be  coordinated  not  only  within  the  state 

:!  • H 

but  also  within  the  region  served  by  the  compact.  Two  of  the  proposed 

community  junior  colleges  are  located  near  the  state's  borders:  one  is 

located  near  the  Vermont-New  Hampshire  border;  the  other  is  located  near 
the  Vermont-Massachusetts  border.  At  present  no  community  junior  col- 
leges exist  in  either  of  these  states  which  would  materially  affect 
those  proposed  for  Vermont.  It  is  possible  that  either  New  Hampshire 
or  Massachusetts  may  have  unannounced  plans  in  these  areas  which  could 
affect  the  system  proposed  for  Vermont.  Close  cooperation  with  the  in- 
dividual  states  and  the  New  England  Higher  Education  Compact  would  as- 
sure a minimum  of  duplication  and  a utilization  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  Vermont  and  the  region. 

n '1 

Summary 

II  : ■ , 

The  recommendations  presented  are  based  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  public  community  junior  college  as  it  exists  today,  the  status  and 
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trends  currently  discerned  in  the  development  of  public  community  junior 
colleges,  and  the  need  for  this  type  of  institution  in  Vermont.  The 
state  must  ensure  that  comprehensive  educational  programs  and  services 
are  available  within  each  community  junior  college  so  that  students  of 
widely  different  capabilities  and  interests  can  find  within  each  college 
a broad  range  of  program  offerings  from  which  to  choose  and  the  skilled 
guidance  and  counseling  which  will  enable  them  to  make  sound  choices. 
Students  should  not  be  required  to  choose  between  institutions  which  of- 
fer either  academic  or  occupational  programs.  They  should  be  able  to 
find  programs  of  both  types  within  one  institution  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  move  with  ease  between  programs  and  courses  as  their  needs  and 
interests  dictate. 

The  presence  of  a community  junior  college  in  relatively  close 
proximity  to  residents  of  the  state  will  stimulate  interest  and  make  it 
possible,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  student  to  live  at  home; 
this,  in  turn,  reduces  the  financial  burden  on  the  student  and  his  fami- 
ly. Since  proximity  is  essential  for  adult  and  continuing  education 
programs,  this  form  of  higher  education  will,  for  the  first  time,  be 
widely  available  to  residents. 

The  existence  of  the  proposed  community  junior  college  system 
would  not  relieve  local  school  districts  of  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding a broad  program  of  academic  and  vocational  education  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  fact,  for  the  community  junior  college  occupa- 
tional education  program  to  be  truly  successful,  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education  must  have  their  initial  beginnings  in  the  high  school. 
Students  thus  prepared  have  the  alternatives  of  direct  employment  upon 
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completion  of  their  high  school  training  or  continuing  at  the  community- 
junior  college  level  in  either  a college  parallel  program  or  gaining  a 
higher  level  of  proficiency  in  the  occupational  education  program  of 
their  choice. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  would  continue  to 
provide  much  the  same  services  as  presently  offered  but  with  less  pres- 
sure to  expand  their  institutions  to  meet  mounting  enrollments.  In  this 
capacity,  the  community  junior  college  serves  as  a screening  agent  pre- 
paring those  of  certain  abilities  and  interests  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  a four-year  college  or  university  and  providing  alternatives  for 
those  who  have  abilities  and  interests  not  served  by  further  professional 
training. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  OP  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  has  analyzed  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  public 
comprehensive  community  junior  college  is  based,  traced  the  development 
of  the  community  junior  college,  provided  information  relative  to  the 
institution's  current  performance  and  trends,  surveyed  national  criteria 
concerning  the  establishment  of  community  junior  colleges,  and  surveyed 
the  needs  for  expanded  post  secondary  educational  opportunities  in  Ver- 
mont. Finally,  in  combining  all  this  information,  proposed  recommenda- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  development  of  a community  junior  col- 
lege system  for  the  State  of  Vermont  have  been  presented. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  findings  of  the  studyj  instead, 
this  final  chapter  will  serve  to  consolidate  the  major  conclusions  of 
the  study  and  the  recommendations. 

Development  of  the  Community  Junior  College 

The  philosophy  of  the  community  junior  college  is  based  upon  the 
Bame  assumptions  that  underlie  our  entire  public  education  system.  These 
assumptions,  applied  to  the  community  junior  college  in  comprehensive 
master  plans  for  higher  education,  manifest  themselves  as  follows! 

1.  Education  is  necessary  for  a democratic  society  whose 
very  existence  is  contingent  upon  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  educated  citizens. 

2.  Education  contributes  positively  to  the  oultural  and 
physical  well  being  of  all  the  people. 
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3.  Education  is  a positive  force  in  equalizing  opportunity 
for  all  people. 

4.  Every  individual  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
education  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability,  compe- 
tence, and  desire.  The  opportunity  to  study  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  should  be  available  to  all 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  from  such  study. 

5.  Society  suffers  a substantial  loss  because  many  quali- 
fied young  people  do  not  now  enroll  in  colleges  and 
universities  and  many  others  drop  out  before  complet- 
ing significant  programs. 

6.  The  expanding  need  for  persons  with  professional  and 
technical  skills  and  the  continuing  need  for  general 
education  for  all  citizens  emphasize  the  necessity  to 
plan  for  a larger  proportion  of  students  to  attend  post- 
high  school  institutions  than  is  now  the  case. 

7.  Society  will  benefit  substantially  from  expanded  programs 
of  adult  and  specialized  education. 

8.  Society  will  benefit  from  a coordinated  pattern  of  high- 
er education  established  and  supervised  by  a state  agency 
to  insure  maximum  returns  from  available  resources. 

9.  Society  will  benefit  from  a planned  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  and  new  institutions  in  the  public 
sphere. 

10.  The  two-year  community  junior  college  is  an  effective 
and  economical  means  of  extending  full  opportunity  for 
education  beyond  the  high  school. 

11.  The  two-year  community  junior  college  must  be  a multi- 
purpose institution  if  it  is  to  serve  its  function  fully. 

12.  The  specific  purposes  and  programs  of  the  community  junior 
college  must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  its  constituency. 

13.  Financial  support  for  the  community  college  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a pre-determined  basis,  either  by  a partnership 
between  the  state  and  the  local  community  or  entirely  by 
the  state. 

14*  The  community  junior  college  should  operate  under  some 
form  of  local  administrative  control  (or  with  a local 
advisory  committee  if  state  operated)  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  flexibility  but  should  also  be  a part  of  a 
coordinated  state  pattern  of  higher  education  established 
and  directed  (or  coordinated)  by  a state  agency. 
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15*  It  is  important  that  the  effectiveness  of  higher  educa- 
tion be  continually  appraised  and  improved,  and  that  the 
lowest  possible  costs,  consistent  with  quality  and  ex- 
cellence, be  maintained. 

Consistent  with  these  assumptions , the  community  junior  college 
has  evolved  into  an  institution  of  higher  education  characterized  by  the 
following  traits. 

1.  Equal  opportunity:  Equal  opportunity  does  not  mean  iden- 

tical opportunity.  A variety  of  post  secondary  educa- 
tional programs  is  essential  in  order  to  more  fully  de- 
velop abilities  of  differing  kinds. 

2.  Open-door  policy:  Any  individual  who  seriously  desires 

more  education  must  be  provided  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

3.  Diversity  of  offerings:  In  order  to  meet  the  vaiying  needs 

and  abilities  recognized  by  the  above,  a broad  diversity  of 
educational  programs  is  incorporated  within  the  community 
college. 

4.  Low  tuition:  The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the 

value  of  low-cost  public  education  through  the  secondary 
school.  The  community  college  extends  low-cost  educa- 
tion two  years  beyond  the  secondary  school  based  upon 
these  same  recognized  values. 

5.  Accessibility:  In  order  to  reduce  the  costs  to  the  indi- 

vidual, increase  the  desire  for  further  education,  and 
provide  adult  continuing  education,  the  community  college 
is  primarily  a commuter  college, 

6.  Community  orientation:  While  the  college  and  university 

seem  to  meet  state  and  national  needs  of  a professional 
nature,  the  community  college  seeks  to  meet  community  and 
state  needs  of  a semi-professional  level.  This  responsive- 
ness to  community  needs  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  feature 
of  the  community  college  as  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

These  characteristics  have  evolved  as  the  community  junior  col- 
lege developed  from  its  early  beginning  as  a "junior  college."  Ini- 
tially conceived  by  leaders  in  universities  and  seen  as  an  extension 
of  secondary  education,  the  community  junior  college  has  made  Bteady 
progress  toward  its  present  position  in  higher  education.  The  growth 
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of  the  community  junior  college  and  the  forms  it  has  taken  at  various 
stages  of  development  resulted  from  changes  in  society  itself.  Several 
of  these  "forces”  have  been  identified  aB  particularly  important  in  con- 
tributing to  an  enlarged  view  of  higher  education. 

1.  An  individual's  sphere  of  influence  and  awareness  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  due  to  easily  available  transportation 
and  communication. 

2.  Rapidly  increasing  technology  has  created  massive  altera- 
tion in  employment  patterns  and  occupations. 

3.  The  continuing  shift  in  population  from  rural  to  urban 
areas . 

4.  An  increasing  cooperation  among  nations  economically, 
socially,  and  politically  means  that  a nation's  actions 
both  influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  actions  of 
other  nations. 

5.  Social  integration  is  an  unending  process  and  it  con- 
tinues today.  Essential  in  a democracy,  this  process 
removes  the  social  and  economic  barriers  separating 
various  groups  within  our  society. 

6.  Education  is  increasingly  seen  as  the  means  by  which 
citizens  can  improve  themselves  socially,  economically, 
anc  culturally. 

7.  The  growth  is  also  the  result  of  sheer  numbers  of  people 
seeking  more  education.  There  are  not  only  increases  in 
the  college-age  group,  but  adults  of  all  ages  are  seek- 
ing higher  education. 

8.  Modern  economists  have  found  that  education,  rather  than 
being  a cost,  is  in  fact  an  investment  which  returns  to 
the  investor  his  original  outlay  with  interest.  This 
return  will  likely  grow  as  society  becomes  more  dependent 
upon  an  educated  citizenry  as  both  a producer  and  a con- 
sumer. 

The  beginning  of  the  community  junior  college  development,  like 
that  of  higher  education  in  general,  was  founded  in  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Were  these  sooial  forces  not  so  strong  or  were  they 
not  so  rapid,  perhaps  the  old  balance  of  public  and  private  enrollments 
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could  have  heen  maintained.  However,  while  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  continued  to  grow,  the  greatest  burden  of  providing 
post  secondary  education  has  fallen  to  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  period  during  which  the  community  college  evolved  was  not 
without  other  means  of  meeting  these  societal  forces.  States,  at  any 
one  time  or  smother,  have  encouraged  the  development  of  technical  insti- 
tutes, branch  campuses  and  extension  centers,  or  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  a means  of  meeting  the  expanded  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. These  alternatives  have  not  proven  successful  either  singly  or 
in  combination.  The  one  institution  that  has  been  successful  is  the 
public  community  junior  college,  and  it  is  found  in  some  form  in  all 
states.  Many  reasons  could  be  cited  for  the  failure  of  the  other  al- 
ternatives to  meet  the  challenges  placed  before  them.  The  fact  is  that 
they  did  not  and  are  not  meeting  these  challenges,  and  the  community 
college  has  been  developed  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  Community  Junior  College  of  Today 

The  community  junior  college  of  today  is  a comprehensive,  com- 
munity-oriented institution  of  higher  learning  providing  educational 
services  to  post  high  school  age  youth  and  adults  in  six  general  areas. 

1 . Occupational  education 

2.  General  education 

3.  Transfer  or  sub-professional 

4.  Part-time  continuing  education 

5.  Community  service 

6.  Counseling  and  guidance  of  students 
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The  individual  community  junior  colleges  may  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  satisfactorily  perform  each  of  the  six  functions.  How- 
ever, there  is  a growing  body  of  research  which  indicates  that,  colleC' 
tively,  the  community  junior  colleges  are,  in  practice,  achieving  the 
objectives  set  for  them. 

1 . The  community  junior  college  is  increasingly  the  insti- 
tution turned  to  by  the  states  to  provide  post  secondary 
occupational  training,  retraining,  and  upgrading. 

2.  Community  junior  college  transfer  students  maintain  the 
same  relative  scholastic  standing  at  the  end  of  their 
collegiate  training  that  they  had  upon  transfer  from 
the  community  junior  college  to  the  four-year  institu- 
tions. 

3.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  community  junior  colleges 
are  salvaging  significant  numbers  of  students  for  suc- 
cess in  advanced  studies  who  would  otherwise  have  missed 
them. 

4.  The  continuing  education  function  of  the  community  junior 
college  operates  effectively  as  "post  college  age"  and 
part-time  enrollment  exceed  those  of  full-time  day  pro- 
grams. 

5.  The  community  junior  college  encourages  more  students 
from  all  ability  levels  and  all  socioeconomic  levels  to 
attend  college  than  any  other  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

6.  The  low  tuition  reduces  the  economic  barrier  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  scholarship  programs. 

7.  The  presence  of  a comprehensive  community  junior  college 
encourages  a higher  proportion  of  a community  to  use  its 
services  than  any  other  types  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 


Criteria  for  Establishing  Community  Junior  Colleges 

Experience  throughout  the  community  junior  college  development 
has  provided  a fairly  stable  body  of  data  relative  to  establishing  an 
effective  community  junior  college  system.  These  criteria  appear  in 
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the  legislation  of  many  Btates,  in  the  literature  dealing  with  community 
junior  colleges,  and  from  the  actual  experience  gained  from  developing 
and  operating  community  junior  colleges. 

Between  1957  and  1964  various  state  legislatures  passed  a total 
of  275  laws  pertaining  to  community  junior  colleges,  and  by  19^5  only 
three  states  had  not  yet  adopted  legislation  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  community  junior  colleges.  From  this  experience,  certain  guide- 
lines pertaining  to  enabling  legislation  have  appeared. 

1.  Legislation  must  provide  for  the  concept  of  excellence 
that  will  permit  the  community  junior  college  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  its  own  aims  and  objectives. 

2.  Enabling  legislation  must  not  be  too  detailed  but  should 
provide  general  statements  of  responsibility  and  grants 
of  authority. 

3.  Enabling  legislation  should  be  based  on  a comprehensive, 
state-wide  study  of  needs. 

4.  Enabling  legislation  should  be  permissive  and  provide 
encouragement  for  growth. 

5.  Enabling  legislation  should  carefully  define  the  role  of 
the  community  junior  college  within  the  total  system  of 
public  and  private  education. 

6.  Enabling  legislation  should  identify  or  create  a state 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration,  implementa- 
tion, and  coordination  of  institutions  under  its  respon- 
sibility. 

7.  Enabling  legislation  should  set  forth  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities of  the  community  junior  colleges  and  other 
agencies  responsible  for  community  college  operation. 

Adequate  financial  support  should  be  assured. 

8.  Enabling  legislation  should  specifically  provide  for 
each  institution  some  element  of  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 

Fifteen  patterns  of  organization  have  been  identified  which  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  single,  established  pattern  whioh  will  guarantee 
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success.  Since  some  measure  of  success  can  be  found  in  each  pattern , 
it  is  likely  that  dedication  and  enthusiasm  for  the  community  junior 
college  system  itself  is  more  important  than  the  structure.  There  is 
some  consistency,  even  within  the  diversity,  which  provides  some  clues 
to  characteristics  which  the  states  feel  are  important.  These  include 
a lay  governing  hoard  free  from  political  pressures,  a hoard  primarily 
concerned  with  community  junior  colleges  and  dedicated  to  the  principles 
included  in  the  community  junior  college  concept,  and  a hoard  having  an 
adequate  degree  of  autonomy  allowing  it  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  area  it  serves. 

Within  this  frame  of  reference  there  are  trends  occurring  in  the 
practices  relating  to  establishing  community  junior  colleges  which 
should  he  noted. 

1 . The  state  is  carrying  an  increasing  share  of  the  costs 
of  operation  and  capital  outlay. 

2.  Community  junior  colleges  are  becoming  organizationally 
separate  from  other  forms  of  education,  both  the  common 
schools  and  higher  education.  This  is  occurring  at  the 
local  and  the  state  levels  of  organization. 

3.  Community  junior  college  tuition,  like  that  in  practi- 
cally all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  increas- 
ing. Most  states  remain  committed  to  the  concept  of  low 
tuition  so  that  such  charges  are  about  20  per  cent  of 
operating  costs. 

4*  States  are  increasingly  turning  to  the  community  junior 
college  to  meet  rising  enrollments  citing  economy  of 
operation  as  one  reason.  Such  savings  apparently  are  a 
significant  factor  in  capital  outlay  costs,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  significant  savings  occur  in  opera^- 
tional  costs. 

5.  The  community  junior  college's  area  of  effective  influ- 
ence, based  upon  a considerable  amount  of  evidence,  is 
apparently  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  in  com- 
muting time.  For  evening  school  students,  the  time  is 
much  shorter  with  a maximum  of  thirty  minutes  driving 
time. 
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6.  In  order  to  provide  some  semblence  of  a comprehensive 
program,  a community  junior  college  needs  a minimum 
enrollment  of  approximately  400  students.  To  be  truly 
comprehensive,  an  enrollment  of  1,000  students  is 
recommended. 

7.  Attendance  potential  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  enrollments.  A conversion  ratio  of  one 
community  junior  college  student  for  every  four  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  provides 
a fairly  reliable  estimate. 


Characteristics  of  the  State  of  Vermont 


The  diversity  found  within  each  state's  system  of  community  jun- 
ior colleges  is  a reflection,  in  part,  of  the  diversity  found  between 
the  states  themselves.  Since  no  two  states  are  the  same,  it  would  be 
highly  unlikely  that  any  single  form  of  organization  would  apply  equally 
to  all  states.  While  Vermont  reflects  the  trends  and  pressures  common 
to  all  states  in  many  ways,  it  is  unique  in  other  respects.  These 
unique  features  will  influence  any  expansion  of  higher  education  in  the 
state. 

Most  notably,  Vermont  is  largely  a rural  state  although  agricul- 
ture forms  only  a small  percentage  of  the  income  of  the  state's  resi- 
dents. Residents  seem  to  prefer  retaining  their  residence  in  rural 
areas  and  commuting  to  areas  of  employment.  The  community  junior  col- 
lege, as  a decentralized  higher  education  institution,  would  be  com- 
patible with  this  feature  of  the  state  and  perhaps  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  employment  opportunities  throughout  the  state. 

Although  Vermont's  topography  is  mountainous,  an  excellent  high- 
way system  allows  residents  to  commute  rather  freely.  This,  in  turn, 
would  allow  the  proposed  community  junior  college  system  to  retain  its 
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Because  of  Vermont's  size  and  limited  wealth,  any  system  proposed 
must  he  flexible  enough  to  meet  a variety  of  conditions.  The  system 
must  have  a high  degree  of  centralized  coordination  to  prevent  duplica^ 
tion  of  staff  and  facilities,  and  it  must  be  financed  on  a state-wide 
basis  to  provide  the  broadest  tax  base  possible. 

The  state's  major  natural  resource,  perhaps  its  only  abundant  one, 
is  its  people.  Failure  to  develop  this  resource  to  the  maximum  will 
seriously  reduce  the  cultural  and  economic  strength  of  the  state.  Tra- 
ditionally strong  in  the  development  of  professional  level  education  and 
making  great  strides  toward  excellence  in  the  secondary  schools  with  the 
development  of  regional  comprehensive  high  schools,  there  remains  a seri- 
ous gap  in  educational  opportunities  at  the  post  secondary  level  of  edu- 
cation in  the  area  of  two-year  terminal  and  transfer  programs.  This  gap 
has  placed  the  state  in  the  dilemma  of  exporting  her  own  people  to  other 
states  for  educational  opportunities  at  this  level  while  having  to  im- 
port residents  of  other  states  to  fill  manpower  needs. 

To  meet  these  and  similar  needs,  other  states  have  turned  to  the 
community  junior  college  concept  after  exploring  several  alternatives. 
This  concept  has  been  successful  because  it  is  adaptable,  it  can  be 
molded  to  the  unique  qualities  of  the  individual  states,  and  there  are 
no  traditions  or  pre-conceived  formulas  which  alter  the  situation  to  fit 
the  institution.  .< 

Recommendations 

In  formulating  the  following  recommendations,  every  attempt  has 
been  made  to  construct  a system  which  is  philosophically  consistent  with 
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the  community  junior  college  concept,  is  based  upon  the  most  current 
data  available  on  the  community  junior  college  and  its  trends,  and  is 
compatible  with  the  state's  needs  and  characteristics. 

1.  The  State  of  Vermont  should  move  immediately  to  expand 
the  opportunities  for  a larger  segment  of  the  state's 
citizens  to  obtain  post  secondary  education. 

2.  The  State  of  Vermont  should  move  to  implement  a state-wide 
system  of  comprehensive  community  junior  colleges  to  meet 
the  post  secondary  education  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state. 

3.  The  community  junior  college  system  in  Vermont  should  be 

a state  system,  and  it  should  be  established,  administered, 
and  supervised  by  a central  state  agency. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  community  junior  college  in  Ver- 
mont be  defined  as  follows: 

A community  junior  college  means  a comprehen- 
sive institution  of  higher  education  offering  pro- 
grams of  instruction  generally  extending  not  more 
than  two  years  beyond  the  high  school  level,  which 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  courses  in 
occupational  and  technical  fields,  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  general  education,  continuing  adult 
education,  pre-college  and  pre-technical  prepares 
tory  programs,  special  training  programs  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  the  region  in  which  the  col- 
lege is  located,  a comprehensive  guidance  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  other  ser- 
vices to  meet  the  cultural  and  educational  needs  of 
the  region  it  serves. 

5.  The  state  agency  responsible  for  the  community  junior  col- 
lege system  must  approve  all  programs  of  instruction  of- 
fered in  the  individual  community  junior  colleges.  Such 
approval  is  to  be  based  upon  a state  and  local  surveys  of 
needs. 

6.  An  individual  should  be  entitled  to  attend  another  community 
junior  college  in  the  state  system  when  the  nearest  com- 
munity junior  college  does  not  offer  the  program  of  his 
choice. 

7.  The  state  agency  responsible  for  the  community  junior  col- 
lege system  should  be  given  the  authority  to  construct  or 
lease,  operate,  and  supervise  student  residential  facili- 
ties. 
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8.  Each  community  junior  college  should  operate  as  an  "open- 
door"  institution  by  admitting  all  who  can  profit  from  its 
offerings . 

9.  The  community  junior  college  system  should  include  all 
post  secondary  educational  programs  of  less  than  bacca- 
laureate degree  level  supported  in  part  or  in  full  by 
state  funds. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  create  a state  board  for 
community  junior  colleges  as  the  state  agency  responsible 
for  the  establishment,  control,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  all  community  junior  colleges  in  the  system. 

1 1 . Each  community  junior  college  should  establish  a local 
advisory  committee  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
state  board  responsible  for  community  junior  colleges 
through  the  local  community  junior  college  president  and 
the  state  director  of  community  junior  colleges. 

12.  Each  community  junior  college  should  have  an  enrollment 
potential  of  400  students  or  more  to  be  achieved  within 
five  years  of  establishment. 

13.  Each  community  junior  college  should  be  geographically 
located  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  students  will 
travel  a minimum  distance. 

14.  It  is  recommended  that  community  junior  colleges  be  es- 
tablished in  or  near  the  following  population  centers: 
Burlington,  Rutland,  Brattleboro,  and  Barre-Montpelier. 

15.  One  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  the  state  board 
for  community  junior  colleges  should  be  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  area  known  as  "the  Northeast  Kingdom"  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a community  junior  college 
in  that  area. 

16.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  board  for  community  jun- 
ior colleges  be  authorized  to  provide  low-cost  bus  trans- 
portation to  students  living  in  population  centers  on  the 
periphery  of  attendance  areas. 

17.  The  revenue  necessary  to  construct  and  operate  the  pro- 
posed state  system  of  community  junior  colleges  should  be 
derived  totally  from  state  sources. 

18.  The  total  cost  to  individuals  attending  Vermont's  community 
junior  colleges  should  be  kept  at  a level  which  would  not 
discourage  attendance  of  students  from  low  income  families. 

19.  The  state  should  confirm  the  unique  educational  mission  of 
community  junior  colleges  by  prohibiting  any  community 
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junior  college  from  becoming  a four-year  college  with 
authority  to  grant  baccalaureate  degrees. 

20.  Legislation  enacted  relative  to  community  junior  colleges 
should  not  be  prescriptive  but  should  provide  general 
statements  of  responsibility  and  grants  of  authority  to 
those  agencies  responsible  for  the  community  junior  col- 
lege system. 

21.  The  development  of  a system  of  community  junior  colleges 
in  Vermont  should  be  coordinated  with  those  states  whioh 
comprise  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study 


Several  states  with  tri-partite  or  quadra-partite  systems  of  edu- 
cation have  created  some  form  of  higher  education  council  usually  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  of  the  several  public  bodies  respon- 
sible for  higher  education  and  representatives  of  the  state's  private 
education  sector.  The  purpose  of  such  a council  is  to  provide  over-all 
state  coordination  of  the  entire  system  of  higher  education.  Vermont 
should  investigate  the  value  of  such  a council  in  aiding  in  the  promo- 
tion, organization,  and  coordination  of  the  state's  higher  education 
system. 
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